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neighbors, and have accorded them privileges 
which the laity of the church have shown no 
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ties, and an alliance of the racial and Catholic 


| instincts having been effected it becomes abso 
In Ontario we live at peace with our Catholic | 


disposition to abuse, but when such a shameful | 


seizure of public money, as in the case of the 
Jesuit Estate Bill, is made on behalf of a 
Catholic society, suspicions are aroused against 
our neighbors, old prejudices revived and 
passions excited, which are apt to find un- 
reasoning vent upon the nearest adherent to 
the Church which is suspected of being willing 
to sacrifice not only the weltare of the state, 
but the progress, intelligence and prosperity 
of its own members for the aggrandisement of 
itself. 
os 

Against the Roman Catholic Church I have 
no prejudice. From my childhood up I have 
its priests to thank for many kindnesses, 
Within the Church are many of my warmest 
friends, and I have not hesitated to defend 
Catholicism as exemplified in Ontario (where I 
know it best) from many of the fanatical 
charges and unchriscian insinuations made by 


the occupants of pulpits who, as compared with | 
myself, have absolutely no knowledge of the | 


workings of its institutions. In some in- 
stances I have dared to affirm that por- 
tions of Roman Catholic theology are sounder 
than the corresponding tenets of certain 
Protestant churches, and I am certain that 
in all the years of my 
I have never intentionally said a word in 
disparagement of any man’s creed ; his faith is 
something between hiin and his God. I have 
endeavored sometimes to point out fallacies 
and to indicate truth, but have restrained even 
the natural impulse to laugh at palpable 
errors. Notwithstanding all this, I conceive it 
to be within the broadest liberality, in harmony 
with good morals and not inconsistent with a 
kindness that amounts almost to affection for 
the Church, to assert that in Canada the 
efforts of a certain section of the hierarchy to 
control politicians and to usurp functions of 
our government must be put down, no matter 


what ib eosts. 
* 


* es 
It will cost much and the longer it is deferred 
the greater will be the trial. 


has been the panting and dust-choked puppy 
behind the wheels. The first great mistake 


was in granting un-British privileges to the | 


province of Quebec. Asa Crown colony it had 


but few interests, was without ambition except | 


newspaper work , 


In our govern- 
ment Expediency has held the reins and Right 


that which was directed by its religious teach- | 
ers, its people had no love for English author. | 
ity and turned with affection to the priests who | 


spoke to them in their own tongue and coun- 
selled them to keep their hearts true to France 
and the Pope, and the result is evil without ex- 
ample in the history of the civilized word. 
Quebec is now more French than France, more 
popish than Rome itself. 


The priests control | 


everything; they supervise the families, direct | 
education, superintend municipal elections, col- | 


lect tithes of all the product3, control the 


membersof Parliament and bulldoze theGovern- | 


ment. Their Cardinal insists on a throne when | 
he visits the Legislature ; the priests have | 
No corporation is | 
so wealthy as Pheir societies; no one pays so | 


charge of the treasury box. 


little taxes and no one demands so many sub- | 


sidies, so much deference, There isan old saying | 
down there that the habitant goes to market | 


through mud up to his horse's belly, and to | 


heaven through a church that could pave every 


road in the province. 


* * 

The power of the Church in Quebec has been | 
an evil example to the hierarchy of Ontario. 
The late lamented archbishop was not slow to | 
appreciate the benefits which would accrue to 


his sacred mistress by holding his church to- 
gether as a political factor. The success. 
with which education has been controlled 
by the priesthood in Quebec, made 


him | 


boldly persist in clerical interference with | 


the school system of this province, which 
has been 
and Protestant alike. 
ism had not ceased to be a power 
province, laws were put upon our statute 


When Protestant- 


most unwholesome for Catholic | 


in this | 


books which made it impossible togrant public | 
money to schools where there was no public | 


Supervision; but that frightful mistake, the 
Separate Schoo! Bill, has gone on increasing in 
its malign effects, and bas been the highroad 
along which the Church has been steadily 
marching to the overthrow of purely secular 
education. Notwithstanding that the advances 
of the Church in this direction have been slow 
andesch movemant almost imperceptible, yet 
to any careful observer they have been great 
and significant. 
of Ontario has been the means of so controlling 
the administration of educational affairs that 
twenty-seven schools in the counties bordering 
on Quebec are as thoroughly French as if they 


| 


| 
| 
| 


More than this, the hierarchy | 


lutely necessary that our pride of race and our 
Protestant preference should be organiz-:d to 
meet the attack. 


* 
7 . 


This is looking at it from a perhaps narrow 
and provincial point of view. In Dominion affairs 
we are confronted by the fact that the French 
Canadian race and the French-Canadian papacy 
are relatively as powerful at Ottawaas they are 
in Quebec. Though in the presence of and suf- 
fering from the lamentable consequences of the 
French-Canadian rebellion in the North-West, 
the Dominion Government revolted against 
French-Canadian domination, yet, under ordin- 
ary circumstances, and thoroughly understand- 
ing that subserviency to the race and church of 
Quebec is the price of power, they yield almost 
without an apology. Nothing of recent years 


has given such an impetus to this truckling to | 
’ the race and religious prejudices of Quebec as ! 


“SHE 
‘The Day Will Come.” 


the unhappy and unholy alliance made between 
the Liberals and the Ultramontanes. All 
the phalanxes which once resisted French- 
Canadian and Roman Catholic aggression 
have struck their colors and are now 
fighting for political power instead of 
political liberty. The Liberals of Quebec are 
in close and profitable partnership with the 


| Jesuits ; the Liberals of Ontario are maintained 


were across tne Ottawa river; no English is | 
| Conservative party now stands gazing at the 


spoken in them, and we have reason to presume 
that but little else than 
taught. This is alarming. Men are careless 
about religion ; our preachers tell us that while 


the catechism is | 


in power by an alliance with the Church, and 
are alike as willing, circumstances being con- 
sidered, to perpetuate themselves in power by 
as indecent means as Mercier himself. The 


situation fearfully calculating the chances and 
has not yet shown any strong impulse toward 


| championing the right and rebelling against 


in the struggle for wealth, in national senti- | 


menta'ity, in our attachments to secular things 


we can be easily moved, peril to our soul fails to | 


excite more than a passing tremor. 
fortunately true that Protestantism has ceased 
to be a motive sufticiently strong to make us 
resist these aggressions, our national spirit 
should rise in rebellion at the prospect of 
Ontario being Frenchified. Within the last 
few years French has been heard in our Legis- 
lature for the firat time. The French popula- 
tion is now sufficiently numerous to control 
the election of representatives in several coun- 


If it be un- | 


Franco-Romanism. The spectacle of both our 
political parties prostrate at the feet of the Cath- 
olic bishops is humiliating to Protestants, and 
can afford no gratification to public-spirited 


| Catholics, I very much doubt if a secret ballot 


were taken to-day amongst the Catholics of 
Ontario, if a repeal of the Separate School laws 
would not be carried by a two thirds majority. 


| They are exactly like Protestants in their 


| 
| 
j 
j 
1 


impulses ; they are anxious chat their children 
should be well educated ; they are sorry to see 
their ofispring separated from the rest of the 
community by a religious line. The priests 
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themselves are frequently liberal-minded men, 
and i do not believe that they would regret, as 
from the 
the Separate 
true, can we 
of Ontario would 


a rule, to be relieved continual 
troubles entailed by 
system, If 
that the Catholics 
with pleasure 
and the elevation of the priesthood to 
power of controlling public affairs ? 

powerful articles of the Mail have awakened 
the community, and even the Globe is forced 
to admit that for Canada’s sake the Jesuits’ 
Estates Bill should be vetoed, though it excuses 
its friends and crawls under the barn by ex- 
pressing the belief that if the Dominion 
Government interferes with the religion 
of Quebec a civil war will ensue. 
let it ensue; we must have a 
ment of this question. If we 


this be imagine 


the 


TORONTO, FEBRUARY 16, 1820. 


School | 


view | 
the Frenchifying of Ontario | 
The | 
far from 
| truth there would still be a majority of Pro- | 
testants 


|; range themselves on the side of civil liberty as 


Italy and Mexico, the population is almost 
entirely Roman Catholicand yet these countries 
have insisted on the separation of the church 
these peoples have placed on record 
detestation of ecclesiastical 
affairs, The Pro- 
testants of Ontario not act upon the 
presumption that every Catholic has confided 
his ballot to his spiritua! confessor; it is very 
the truth, but if it were the 


and state: 
their unalterable 


interference with secular 


need 


even 


who are ~ot party slaves, or office- 


seekers, who in the presence of a crisis would 


| against ecclesiastical tyrrany. 


Then | 
settle- | 
have 


no constitution which will prevent the voting | 





STOOD TRANSFIXED 


* 
*-* 


It is an interesting spectacle to watch in the 
Dominion Parliament the leading men of the 


Liberal party doing battle on petty tariff points, | 


criticising trifling expenditures, but everlast- 


of money to a treasonable society, outlawed in | ingly silent on the grand question of religious 


the most Catholic nations of Europe, let us ! liberty, and the meaning of our constitution as 


WiTH 


have a revision of the constitution: certainly 
in many other respects it needs revision badly 
enough. If French Canada refuses to consent 
to such a revision, our first task will be to 
revise French Canada. Before our embarrass- 
ment so extends that religion instead of race is 
the watchword of those who oppose civil liberty 
let us make a grand effort to end the argument. 


I don’t believe in threats of force, but I believe | 
|} reaches the 
try their strength the last vestige of church | 


in force itself. If the Dominion government 
dared not disallow the Jesuit Plunder Act it is 
time for us to inquire why we should not dis- 
allow the Dominion government, and this 
would be done if Canada did not know that the 
king we have is better than the king we would 
get. The government’s friends tell us that 
| the Liberals are waiting for thisanti Jesuit agi- 
tation to lift them into power. If the Liberals 
obtain power by an alliance with the hierarchy 
of Quebec and a partnership with the Roman 
Catholics of the other provinces they would not 
| last through the first week of a session, and 
| would be forever discredited and disabled. But 
they cannot control sufficient numbers of the 
most week-kneed Protestants and most violent 


Moreover, the 


every Catholic vote in Canada. 





could not be forced into such a conspiracy. 
Let it be remembered that in France, Spain, 


| 


| 
| 
' 
} 
i 
| 
' 





| by a belief in the Church of Rome. 


HORROR.” 


See page 4 


people for 
matters 
of our 


taxation of our 
purposes Thoygh in 

essential to the safety 
souls we may be apathetic, yet in this 
sentimentally religious question when our 
creed and our prejudices are offended, when the 
minority threaten to buckle their saddle on our 
back, it will not be difficult to excite an exceed- 


revards the 
sectarian 


absolutely 


ingly violent movement, and if the issue ever | 


point where the two factions 
government will be swept away. If the task is 


undertaken it wil) be thoroughly accomplished 


and separate schools will be as much a thing of 
the past as subsidies for the Jesuits, 


. 
.* 


But again I would warn those who discuss | 


this question, those who write about it, not to 
identify the whole Catholic 


they are two dissimilar elements united only 
When 
Catholic popes have condemned the Society of 


| Jesus Protes‘ants need not imagine that the 


| Grits to make upa majority, evenif they obtain 


Catholies of this and the Maritime Provinces | 


laity of the Catholic Church will be afraid to 
do likewise. 
e 
. . 
The contention that the allowante or dis- 
allowance by the Dominion Government of 
such Acts of the Quebec Legislature as the 


Single Copies, Se. \ 
Per Annum (in advance), 3. | 


Church or the | 
major portion of it with the Jesuits of Quebec ; | 


AM 


Whole No. 64 ; 


ES 


Jesuit Bill is of no importance to Ontario, is 
so short-sighted or insincere, that every thought- 
ful man can answer it for himself. 


Stitution is 


If our con- 
worthless as a defence against 
legislative wrong-doing, and our central Gov- 
ernment so powerless, what is to prevent still 
Wherein lies our 
safety from the growing ecclesiastical domina- 
tion in this If a Liberal alliance 
with Romanism in Quebec meais priest rule, 
what else does it mean here? If mone y grants 
are to be made to sectarian and trea:onable 
| societies in Quebec without fear of the inter 
ference of the Federal Government, why, in 
Ontario, where the same alliance ex‘sts, should 
not we fear that the same policy will be per- 
sued? The answer is evident, and we msy as 
well understand that our danger is imminent, 
* 


more indefensible acts? 


province ? 


* >. 
Talking about schools, the report of the 
Minister of Education shows that in towns the 
average yearly salary paid to Public School 
teachers of the masculine persuasion is $425 
| and for females $292; while in country dis- 
| tricts the men only average $398 and the 
women $271. In the province there are 5,549 
schoolhouses, and all but forty-three were open 
| during 1887, Of the total number, 591 are log 
buildings. In 1887 the total receipts, divided 
| between legislative grants, municipal school 
grants, and clergy reserve funds were $4 33],- 
557, an increase of nearly a million dollars in 
ten years, It costs in country schools $6 82 per 
pupil, in the cities $12, and towns $7.40 per 
pupil, the cost in ten years havirg increased 
about $1.25 apiece. There are in the province 
229 Separate Schools with 491 teachers and 
30,373 pupils—a small proportion compared 
with the relative number of Catholics and Pro 
testants. Only fifty-four Separate Schools 
have been added in eleven years, while the 
teaching staff has been increased by 157 during 
| the same period, indicating that such schcols 
are largely contined to and towns, 
There are 112 high schools with 5398 
teachers and 17,459 pupils. In 1887 the 
school population was put down at 611,212, the 
' number of boys being 259,083 and girls 234,129. 
In rural districts the average attendance is 4 
| per cent. of the registered attendance; in 
towns 60 per cent., and in cities 62 per cent., 
and the average of the province is 50 per cent. 
But when we remember that a great many of 
these attended for a brief period it reduces the 
amount considerably, nearly 50,000 of them 
being in school less than twenty days during 
| the year. Ontario has certaiily reason to be 
proud of her school system, and it is with a 
greater regret that we see the effect of separate 
schools and the pandering to the growing 
French-Canadian vote by permitting twenty 
seven of these institutions, supported by publie 
money, to be carried on entirely in French. 


cities 


* 

One would hardly tnink in Ontario there 
would be nearly six hundred log schvolhouses 
| remaining but many a genius has sprouted and 
| been sprouted in these rural academies, The 
| fact of so many of them remaining reminds us 
of the enormous extent of Ontario and that we 
| have scill plenty of back woods settlements 
where poverty is struggling to hew out a com- 
| petence. 


* 
. 


| Aclergyman who had been called in to act as 
| chaplain to the Ohio Legislature, in his prayer 
| asked the Almighty to impress on the spirits 
of the Legislators that there are no free passes 
|to heaven. The recent acceptance of such 
| favors by members of the Ontario Legislature, 
suggests the necessity of some honest divine 
calling their attention to the fact that it is 
easier to get into the Legislature than it isinto 
heaven. The work the members of this august 
| body have accomplished so far has been unim- 
portant, but the public accounts presented on 
| Wednesday indicate that the revenue from 
all sources during the year was $3,587,421, 
| a decrease of nearly $300,000 from the previous 
year. Of this sum our woods and forests 
| yielded $1,316,139, which is considerable more 
'than a third of the total amount. As the 
balance left over after paying the expenses of 
the year is only about $50,000, had we no woods 
and forests to sell there would be a deficit of 
| over a million and a quarter dollars. It cannot 
therefore be many years before our forests will 
| be depleted, and then what? Direct taxation 
and a considerable incrcase of annual burdens, 
If we live on our capital we must expect to 
grow poorer, and as the interest decreases very 
rapidly when the principal starts to go it won’t 
| take very long. 
oe 
| I find I have again filled my page this week 
| almost entirely with politics, and have to 
apologize to a lady correspondent who wrote 
|} mea few days ago asking me to please leave 
politics alone and write more of the * pretty 
| things” about home life, ete. As a great 
deal of SaturRDAY NIGHT is given up to the 
ladies, I think my fair friends might excuse 
me for sometimes indulging in _ politics— 
essentially a man’s amusement. Just now 
both parliaments are in _ session, 
number of public questions are 
the people, I like to have my 
little say with the rest, and to tell 
the solemn truth, I have been too busy 
to see much that is going on. To write enter- 
tainingly of such things as seem to please my 
correspondent, one has to devote time to obser- 
vation, otherwise there would be a painful 
monotony about it all. However, I will try to 
trespass less in the future, though I beg to 
remind her that even “pretty things” pall on 
the taste when there is no other course served 
bet ween. 


| when 
jand a 
before 


* 
* # 
| The Week, which by the way has been very 
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much enlarged and improved, had a poem by 


Mr. Charles Mair, author of Tecumseh, 


Memory of Wm. A. Foster, which by request 
of his friends and the permission of the Week, 


I republish: 
And he is gone, who led the few 
Forecasters of a nation fair ; 
That gentle sp rit, strong and true, 
As ever breathed Canacian air! 


Forever fled ! the kindly face, 
The eager look, the lambent eye, 
8.ill haunted by a boyish grace— 
Can these from recol ecticn fly ? 


The counsel sound, the judgment clear, 
T. e mi d thought brooding over all, 
The ready smile, the ready tear — 
Can these from recollection fall? 


Ah! well do I remember still 
The sultry day, whose sun had set ; 
The hostel near the tower-crowned hill, * 
The parlor dim where first we met ; 


The flusn of joy when o’er the wine, 
On that pale eve of loftier times, t 
He put his friendly hand in mine, 
And praised my poor Canadian rhymes ; 


And sung the old Canadian songs, ! 


And play ed the old Canadian airs, 
Then turned his smile on fancied wrongs, 
And laughed away a youth’s despair ; 


And said: ‘ Throw sick!y thoughts aside— 
Let’s bu Id on native fields our fame ; 

Nor seek to | 
With alien greed, or alien shame! 


nd our patriot pride 


‘“ Nor trust the falterers who despond 
The dou'ting spirits which divine 


Nostable future save bey ond 
Theic long, imayinary line! 


‘* But mark, by fate’s strong finger traced 


Our country’s rise: see time unfold, 
In our own land, a nation based 
} ral 
On manly worth, not lust of gold 


* Its bourne, the home of generous life 
Of ample freedom, slowly won, 
Of modest waid and faitaful wife, 


Of sia ple love twixt -ice and son. 


** Nor lessened would the duty be 
To rally, then, around the throne ; 
A filial nation, - trong and free 
Great Britain's child to manhocd grown 


* But lift the curtain wh'ch deceives, 
The ve | that intercepts the sight, 
The drapery dependence weaves 


To screen us from th. nobler light 


* First feel throughout the throbbing land 
A nation’s pulse, a vation’s pride 
The independent life —then stand 


Erect, unbound, at Britain's side 
And many a year his fled, and now 
The tongue which voiced the thought is stilled 


The veil ) et hangs o'er many a brow, 


The glorious dream is unfulfilled. 
Yet Ovean unto ocean cries! 
For us their mighty tides yo forth. 


behind us lies 


muy aered North 


We front the sun 


The mystery of the u 


And ardent Aspiration peers 
Beyond the clou ‘ts, vid the night, 
Beyond the f 


Ani there behold the Break 


lfering, paltering years, 





For though the thoughtful mind has passed 


From nortal ken, the generous hand— 
The -eed they sowed ras sprung at last, 
And grows and 800 rough the land 
And tin vill realize the dream, 
The ht y tspread o'er land and wave ; 
And Honor, in that hour supreme 
firug 3 wreath o er Foster's grave 
Prince Auserr, N. W. T C. Mair 
* Parliau leration : Mr Foster was 
fond of fr -Canadia yay . acity and plaiative 
ness equally t hed him 
Don, 
an oe — 
Society. 
I give you the comments of a lady friend of 


mine concerning last week's creat event—the 
Charity Ball, * 
the married women were 


probably that was the secre 


Unlike the general run of balla, 
in the majority; but 
t of the success of 
the evening, as the chaperones dispensed with 
those most unpleasant creatures--the wall- 
flowers. 

ent, Mrs, 


Carthy'’s married daughter 


I fancy of all the married ladies pres. 
I) Alton Me 

were decidedly the 
yur-e there were any 
in fact, as I gazed 
n I was unable to dis- 


Nordheimer and Mrs, 


handscmest women. Of 
number of beautiful women 
around the spacious r¢ 


cover even one ‘uy y duckling’, 
. 
lo 


nly indeed, and 
admired, 


Mrs. Cattanach 


Mrs 


ked qnee 


Sweny was much I expected 


to find debutantes innumerable, but I was 
disappointed, as there were only a few 
present. Miss Brough, who was attired in a 


soft white gown, looked very bewitching, and 
Miss Otter looked as sweet as Miss 
looked as 


inced a 


possible, 


lrese 


who wore a ream 
Mrs. 


two young ladies 


Dixon, 


usual, very pretty. Merritt «¢ 


lively interest in she was 


chaperoning. Mrs. Arkle was chaperoning 
four charming young ladies, two of whom 
were debutantes, Miss Mande Arlington and 
Miss Blossom Kingsrn Mrs. Arkle has 


long been noted as a chaperone, and she proved 


herself worthy of undertaking ¢t capacity, 
last Thursday evening, as ler charges seemed 
to have partners innumerable, 
* 


Mr. MciXenzie and Mr. Herman Boulton, two 


of the many charity ball stewards, seemed quite 


an arquisition to the young ladies present and 


were in truth very gallant, 


* 


Another lady friend furnishes me with a 


list of dresses she noticed at the Charity Bally 


of last Thursday, and says The verdiet of 
every one was that they had never danced on 
a better floor or to musie, It 
seemed more like floating in the air; and to 
those who “gre merely lookers 
on, the glittering throng must 
great tax on their powers of endurance, for a 
wild longing seized one to rush into the crowd 
in spite of the bonds with which etiquette 
holds you, and take part in the mazy waltz. 
The dais looked quite artistic, with large Turk 
ish rugs, easy chairs and sofas, immense plants, 
portieres, placques, etc. The Jady patronesses 
present were Mrs, Osler, in black silk with 
steel beaded front; Mrs. Brough, garnet satin 
with coffee-color lace ; Mrs, Cattanach, cream 
brocaded satin, pearl necklace with diamond 
drops; Mrs. Sweny, white brocade satin and 
train; Mrs. Langmuir, black satin; ornaments, 
diamonds; Mrs. Howland, Nile green silk 
and black iace ; Mrs. J. O. Heward, blue satin 


such lovely 
like mysei 


have been a 


TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT. 





and coffee lace. The bali was opened with the 
In | lancers, the tirst set being danced by Mrs. 
Sweny and Mr. Stuart Morrison, Mrs, Brough 
and Mr, Langmuir, Mrs, Langmuir and Mr. 
Brough, Mrs. Cattanach and Mr. Mervyn Mac- 
_kenzie, Miss Gussie Robinson and Mr. Fox. 
| One of the marked features of the evening was 
| the dancing of the Highland schottische by 
| pretty Miss Allie Heward in valenciennes lace, 
— ny we ene ae ee . —— ticipated in much of the season's gaiety. 
fection. Miss Robinson looked particularly e 
pretty in a brown beaded dress with poppies. 
| Miss Edith Maule wore biue satin and tulle, 


are staying with Colonel and Mrs, Sweny. 
Mrs. Sweny entertained many o her guests 
this week who came to be presen! at her much 
discussed ball, and for the first sinre since his 
occupancy of it, the Colonel's splendid house 
must have been full. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mycroft of Leicester, England, 
were visitors to town this weck, and have par- 


It is with much pleasure I am able to state 
that Miss Campbell is so far advanced towards 


jand her sister, Miss Lillie Maule, white | oo. valescence that she was able to stand the 
satin and tulle. Mrs. Galbraith was very | journey to Ottawa last week. It is confidently 
jmuch admired in black satin, with lace hoped that change of scene and air will rapidly 


Miss Dumble, | 


| and long yellow silk gloves; ecmplete a cure. Toronto socie y will be glad 
| black velvet and train; Miss Hattie Scott, | indeed when its youngest «id most popular 
| cream souri silk ; Miss Lottie Wood, black lace leader is able to take her old place. 
| and Nilegreen ribbons ; Miss Ethel Osler, black e 
lace over satin with dark green ribbons; Miss Mr. Arthur Perley and Miss Perley of New 
! May Livingston wore tulle over white satinand Orleans have exchanged their own warm and 
| decked with roses here and there: Miss Sybil unhealthy climate, for a spell of the bracing 
| Seymour from Port Hope, in blue brocade satin | strength of a Canadian winter. Mr. and Miss 
/ and powdered hair, was I think one of the pret- | Perley, are, I imagine, very typical South- 
tiest in the room ; Misses Beckie and Gertrude | erners: it is a type that is received well here, 
Jones were considered belles—the sisters were and one cannot help an occasional wish that 
| dressed alike in mauve souri silk and coffee | many of the inhabitants of the Eastern States 
lace; Miss Gertrude wore a magnificent dia- | should find it worthy of imitation. 
mond comb in her hair; Miss Trixie Hoskin * 
wore white tulle with a yellow satin bodice; | Mr. Reginald Thomas was in town last 
Miss Maggie Thompson, white satin; the fair | Sunday; this gentleman shows signs already 
Miss Ethel Dixon wore yellow and cream souri | of a certain poli-h which his Parisian naturali- 
silk. | zation is sure to accomplish, 
a - 

At half-past four last Saturday the scenein | Mrs, James Loudon gave a very successful 
the neighborhood cf the guns in the Queen’s | at Home at her charming residence, 133 St. 
Park was even more brilliant than at the | George street, on Saturday evening from eight 
same hour on the previous Sa‘urday. Among those present I noticed 





The | to eleven. 
members of the Toronto Driving Club turned | Professor Baker, Mr. and Mrs, J. McAndrew, 
out in even greater force for the second | irs. and Miss Moss, Mrs. Bain, Mrs, Adamson, 
meet of their season than for the first, | Pather Teefy, Miss Sproul of St. Louis, Mr. 
and the attendance can have been but little | Forsythe, Dr. and Mrs. Aikens, Mr. and Mrs. 
short of the total membership of the club. Be. | Creelman, Miss Lawler, Professor and Mrs. 
sides those actually taking part in the drive | Ilutton, the Misses Loudun, Professor and 
there was a numerous boriy of spectators both | yrs, Ashleyand Professor Loudon’s mathemati- 
on foot and in sleighs, and so bright was the | ca} class consisting of some sixteen or seventeen 
scene that these latter must have been glad of | gentlemen. Some excellent music by Mrs. 

| their presence at it. In the absence of the | adamson on the violin and several piano solos 
president of the club, Mr. J. K. Kerr, Q.C., the by Miss Katie Loudon made the evening pass 
vice-president, Colonel Otter, with his good- | ofr very pleasantly. 
looking pair, and Mr. Hamilton Merritt, * 
with a very showy four-in hand led the long Several of Toronto's best artists are giving a 
procession of sleighs. Smart tandems, | concert at Rev. Mr. Osler’s church at York 

| “tooled” by Mr. Edin Heward, Mr. George | Mills, Tuesday evening, February 19. A van 
Beardmore and Mr. Williams, R. E., were very | will leave the city to take the performers out 
conspicuous, while most of the cutters and | about six o'clock wher a pleasant time is antic- 
“teams” were well-horsed and caparisoned, | ipated. J hear that those that will take part 
The route was the same as usual, the well- | are Dr. and the Misses Geikie, Miss May 
known road to Weston; the leaders showed | Francis, Mr. Henry Jarvis, Dr. Scadding, Miss 
good judgment as to their pace, and drove | Osler, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Gus Heward, 
neither too fast nor tooslowly, sothat the order Ka 
of starting was preserved to the end and there | Miss Josephine Smith of Wellesley street 
was no sign of the unseemly racing which last | 84ve a very pleasant party last Monday even- 
year led to more.than one accident, At the | ing toa few of her friends. Dancing was the 
Weston hotel this year there is much improve- | Order of the evening. Among the invited ones 
ment in regard to the comfort of the club, and | Were Miss Mabel Bright, Miss Jessie Murray, 
especially as regards the stable accommoda- | Miss Alice Heward, Miss Eva Livingstone, and 
Members are now not always compelled | Messrs. W. Parsons, L. and G. Heward, Bailey, 





tion. 
to do their own harnessing ana unharnessing, | Boddy and Boyd. 
and their enjoyment of the club's days is much 
increased thereby. 


* 


| Mrs. Boulton, opposite the Grange, gave an 
* | At Home at the Grange last Weduesday after- 
Dinner at the hotel is vastly better than last | noon to say gocd-b,e to Mr. Wiiliams, who has 
year, the floor of the dancing room, which was | been staying with Mrs, Stephen Heward, and 
always good, is good still, and although {is now leaving for England to join his regi- 
shoulders are warmly protected and waist- | ment. Among those I noticed there were Mrs. 
coats cover manly bosoms. no dancing is so | Strachan, Mrs. J. O. Heward, Miss Mabel 
vigorous as at these delightful meets. Amongst | Heward, Miss Williams, Mrs. Darling, Mrs. 
the members who were present on Saturday, | M. Boulton, Mrs. Nordheimer, Mrs. Wragge, 
and their guests, were Colonel and Mrs, Otter, | Mrs. Edwards, the Misses Wragg, Miss Orter, 
Mrs. Fitzgibbon, Mrs. Bain, Mr. and Mrs. | Miss Robinson, the Misses Dixon, Miss Camp- 
Walter Dickson, Mr. Shanly, Messrs. Hume | bell, Miss Bethune, Rev. Mr. Cayley, Messrs. 
and Widiam Blake, Miss Mabel Heward, Miss | Williams, F. Jones, W. Jones, Hollyer, Gold- 

Louise Burton, Miss E. Benson of Port Hope, | ingham, Augustus Heward, Roberts, Fox. 

Miss Otter, Miss Kate Merritt, Miss Small, Mr. ‘ 

Suall, Mr. Goldingham, Mr. John Haye, Mr. The skating party given by Miss Connie 
Roberts, Miss Robinson, Miss Langmuir, Mr. | Beardmore last Saturday afternoon was per- 
Benjamin Cronyn, Colonel Dawson, Miss Mabel | fect in ali its arrangements, so the merry little 
Blake, Colonel and Mrs, Sweny, Mr. Stephen | skaters ae2tlared, and to those who watched 
Heward, Mss Grace Boulton, Mr. Tilley, | them marching along Beverley street two by 
the Misses Larratt-Smith, Mr. Hugh Larratt- | two it made them long to be young once more, 
Smith, Miss Law of Montreal, Mr. Percy | so full of life and spirits were they. After 
Hodgins, Mr. Mayne Campbell, Mr. Archie | skating for two or three hours they returned 
Campbell, Miss Campbell, Miss Brough, Mr. | to Mrs. Beardmore’s to tea, then to cap the 
Frauk Jones, Mr. Christopher Boulion. The | climax of the day's enjoyment, they went out 
man who enjoys himself least on these occasions | for a prolonged sleigh drive, the sleigh being 
is perhaps the Hon. Sec., for his duties are | packed to its utmost capacity with Mr. Cayley, 
many them onervus. It goes Miss Connie Beardmore, Miss Madeline Cay- 
without saying that Mr. Fox grapples with | ley, Miss Emma Cayley, Miss Hilda Boulton, 
them as calmly and successfully as ever. | Miss Edith Boulton, Miss Edith Jarvis, Miss 
. | Edith Tilley. The night was beautiful and 


Mr. Darling of New York and late of nothing happened to cloud the day’s pleasure. 
Montreal, a nephew of Mr. ilenry W. Darling, | < 


was in town for a few days this week. 


- 





and some of 


The ball of Col. Sweny on Wednesday out- 

7 ; shone by far anything lately given in this ci 
Amongst those suffering from carnival fever, : yo ee es ye city, 
: ‘ | the appointments were on the grandest scale 
but rapidly recovering, are Mr. Dugakl Me- | i ite in keeping with thetr if 
} ie ; and were quite seeping w leir.t . 

Murchy, the Messrs. Michie, Mr. W. R. Brock | t as ping se — 
: mn cent mansion, The gallant colonel is, as every- 

and Mr. Miles. These gentlemen | 

S , one knows, a typical host, and he was ably | 
arrived from Montreal last Monday morning, ; o ‘ | 
; ; | sustained by his amiable lady. Refreshments | 
and now they have had enough of carnivals to 5 : j 
s as were served all evening, both up and down | 

last them a lifetiiie. ‘ ain : ‘ 
* stairs. The supper-room, which was upstairs, 
was the whole length of the house, and the 
guests were grouped at over one hundred little | 


Robert 





Mrs. George Torrance and Miss Eudie Huzgel 
of Port 
study diplomacy at 
tutelage of Mrs 


Hope have gone to Washington to 


tables, The supper itself was a chef-deucre, | 
Alexander Cameron, and would do credit to the most elaborate 

* French cook. It is needless to say that the | 
people have seen the de-| youth, beauty and fashion of the city were | 
scription of a late fashionabie Toronto wedding | there. Mr. Williams made his final appearance | 
before leaving for England, and his dancing of | 
the Highland schottische will lorg be :emem.- 


in the States for a, hered; it was the finest I have ever seen, 


headquarters under the 


I wonder if many 


in the Sunday edition of a Boifalo paper and 


the somewhat rabid comments thereon, It 


may not be the fashiun 
milipia officer to be married in uniform and to 
be atrended to the altar by 


similarly attired, and it 


Mrs. Lillie gives a little dance for 


| 

| 

| 

| 

George 
the friends of her daughter Millie, on Monday 
| 

| 


brother oflicers 
is possibiv true that 


next, 


such is not often the custom in the British e 


service, but the Royal Grenadiers of Toronto Miss Chadwick from Simcoe has been stay- 
and really their scarlet is ing with Mrs. J. R. Macdonald of Charles 


street, 


are tout autre chose, 


very smart. 


® ~ 


Mrs. Thorne of Queen's Park gave a delight- 
ful little evening last Tuesday, 
singer has * 
Miss May Francis is havinga few friends to 
might surely have organ'zed some en.ertain- | night to rehearse for the eoncert to be held at 
ment in her honor. However, the main thing | Eglinton next Tuesday. 
is, after all, dollars and cents, and the highly | 


After the fuss made over herin Ottawa and 
Montreal Madame Albani must 
Toronto rather dull. The 
acquaintances here, and some of them | 


have found 
great 


many 


A well attended conversazione in connection 


fashionable and completely representative | er , 
audience of Monday night must have stood for, with Sr. Matthias’ Church was given at St. 
many of the former. | Andrew's Halt on Thursday evening. Music, 
: ® a‘ dancing and refreshments, 
Since our theatrical managers have failed to | * 


secure the famous Gaiety Company for either | Madame Albani Gye entertained during her 
of their houses, a Jarwe party of enthusiasts are | stay in the city at the Queen's Hotel Mrs, 
making arrangements to travel nearly seven | Romain Walsh and Miss Bolte of Cecil street. 
hundred miles to Montreal and back in order | Mrs. Walsh was a corvent fiiend of Mde. 
| Albani, having been a pupil of the Sacred Heart 


eet erteereeegeeneceneasenreeeecietssicinemneitnnneecins 


to see them there next month, 


> We ncaa init ASS tlie aR 
SOM LSS ge cag RRR terme mm ene aan tae eee en 


Mrs. Stiff of Albany, N. Y., and Miss Stiff ba 


| riage to Miss Cora Bathune, daughter of the 


| wasin the ehair and Mr. W, F. W. Creelman 








Papa’s Little Girl. 


She is so dainty and so t weet, 
To see her dance is quite a treat, 
As swiftly turn her tiny feet 
In gay, delicious whirl. 
Her eyes ave purest, truest blue ; 
They seem to look you through and through ; 
And now, I s’pose you wonder who 
Is papa’s little girl. 





That is the name she calls herself, 

She's such a pretty little elf; 

Ah, well ! she knew where laid the pelf, 
And gave her fan a twirl: 

When Moneybags pliced all his s’ore 

Of go'd, and sixty years or more, 

At her fair shrine, upon the floor 
Gazed papa’s little girl. 


So simp'e, shy and ingenue, 
Quite too bewitching, pure and true, 
She sighs whene’er she looks at you, 








i WN And pats a truant curl. 
6 aft, =~ RN WAS ae But all the same she doesn't care ; 
‘ Jb SS 1 } She’d rather wed a millionaire, 
Beg os x > ‘ : And ride in; i'ded coach and pair, 
Path ‘ Would papa’s little gir. 


~ a ay 


PEARL Eytinor in Judge. 





Convent in Montreal during the same years as | eron of Collingwood are spending there cold 
the Canadian Queen of Song. | days in Northern Mexico, en route to Los An- 


geles, 
The B, B. Club gave a skating party last | E T% 
Monday evening at the Granite rink. Among ! sai tegalaions be tye As gad 90 pene sd Aches 


| who was severely injured a few weeks ago b 
those present were: Misses Stanton, Port, oo ait 


: : | being thrown from a wagon, is now con- 
Score, Irving, Baber, Farquhar, Strachan, | jana oo 


Cooper, Trotter, Fahey ; Messrs. McCrae, Stan- | x j " 
ton, Lee, Score, Cooper, Blackburn, Douglas, | The Queen 8 Hotel and Walker House ae 
Homes, Fahey. Mrs. Sheard acted as chape- | ployes held their first annual ball and sleighing 


rone. About 9.45 the party left the rink, and | Patty to Eglinton on Thursday evening, Feb- 


spent a most enjoyable evening at the residence | ™¥@ry 7. There were sixty-five couples present, 
of Mrs. Cooper, Ontario street. Bowmanville, Ont., has organized a Philbar- 





* monic Society, with Mr. J. Waldron of the 

Hon. A. S. Hardy entertained a large com- ! Toronto Conservatory of Music, as conductor, 
pany at dinner on Wednesday, February 6, | Mr. W. S. Russell, president, Dr. McLaughlin, 
<j M.P. P., first vice-president, Mr. E. R. Bounsall, 





The first of Speaker Baxter’s dinners took 


place a week ago Thursday. 
* 


Mrs. Hardy gives an At Home next Wednes- 
day. 


| second vice president, Miss Armour, secretary, 
and Mr, W. QR. Climie, treasurer. 
The members cf the Melnotte Dramatic Club 
| gave a most successful At Home at the Victoria 
a ' Hall on Wednesday evening, Dancing was 
Dr. McFarlane of Gerrard street will enter- | commenced at 830 and continued with vigor 
tain some of his friends at dinner on Feb- | until midnight. The hall was prettily decorated 
ruary 28, | for the occasion. This club has already given 
two successful performances this season, and 
a third is promised. Mr. A. Strute is the 
secretary. 





+ 
A couple of hundred invitations have been 
issued for an At Home at the residence of Mr. 
Hugh Scott of i6 Sultan street on Friday, Feb- 


ruary 22. A very enjoyable time was spent last Wed- 


nesday evening, February 6, at the residence 
of Mr. James Stevenson, 106 Bond street, on 
the occasion of the marriage of his daughter, 
Miss Jennie Stevenson, to Mr. Charles Downs, 
The guests were numerous, including many 


Masonic Grand Master Waikem of Kingston old friends of both bride and groom from Col- 


. so i y , Stayner, i 3 'o. T 
paid a visit to Ionic Lodge on Wednesday | lingwood, S ayner Hamilton and Buffa'o. 0 
evening, and met, by invitation, alarge number | ceremony was performed by Rev. James Pat- 

g. = 8 terson, pastor of Cooke's Church. 


of the city masons, 
° Castletield, Eglinton, the residence of Mr. 


o 
Mrs, Nairn of 355 Jarvis street will have an 
At Home with dancing on Monday, February 
25. The invitations, Pistiscstand, have been 
limited to one hundred and fifty. 


* 





I reserve till next week a full description of | J, It, Miller, of Miller & Duncan, barristers, 
the University College Conversazione last | ete., was the scene of a very festive gathering 
night; it was one of the events of the season. | on Friday evening, February 8. Four sleigh 

7 
loads of young people from the city took 
Trinity Conversazione, | 2 - ’ 7 


N ‘ri ight . a 
ieee wtecni Ap st Shoe Club At H | | possession of the house and made thing merry 
le Wanderers Saow Shoe Clud At Home will | until the “* wee sma’” hours of morning. Miss 


= a a little too late for description | Miller proved to be a very genial hostess, being 
that week. ‘ | indefatigable in her endeavors to make all 


To-morrow (Sunday), Vicar-General Rooney's happy. A string band from the city accom- 
handsome new church (St. Mary's) on Bathurst | Pavied the party and supplied excellent music. 
street will be dedicated at 10.30 a. m., and as I | On fuesday eveniog the bachelors of Er- 
have the honor of an invitation, I shall be | minie Club entertained the club and a number 
there. | of their friends at a sleigh drive and At Home, 

The bachelors and their guests, numberin 

The Afth annual meeting of the Atheneum | about sixty, had a pleasant drive round the 


S st M veni sk a very ! ; 
Club, held last londay * nom. showed a very ; suburbs of the city for about two hours, and at 
prosperous condition of affairs. 


$950 of a reserve fund, and the i — = = aetarnee ay carton oe wore 
year were $700 in excess of 1887. The appli. | W itkins having placed her spacious residence 
cants for membership are so numerous that an _- en Miapoonl. Here a most enjoyable time 
application has been made to increase the capi- | Sat epent Mi Gencing ene manic. The floor = 
tal stork from $3,000 to $10,000, the old stock | ‘Ne ball-room had been waxed to perfection, 
having been all taken up by the 500 members | ie ever sunver sate ees Aun merey re 
who ncw belong. 7 | catering did- much towards the evening's en- 


The club intend to have |; 
An the guests were Mr. 
a bowling alley added to the numerous attrac- ee eee aes ae. Oe 


| joy ment. 
tions they already possess, 


Mr. J M | Mrs. D. A. Rose, Mrs, and thg Misses Jacobi, 
. fe ooo ee ! Mr. and Miss Peuchen, Mr. and Mrs. J. 

was appointed honorary president, and Mr. iB 

Chas. Pearson, Mr. J, P- Edwards, Mr. R. F. | |, 


Gordon, Miss Hay of Woodstock, Mrs, 


| Britton, the Mis bi Mrs. Poler, De. 
Lord, Mr. H J. Hill, Mr. Geo. A. Macagy, Mr, | Britton, the Misses Robinson, Mrs. Peiper, Dr 


1H. G Mr. Miss Firstt i . 
Arthur Ardagh, Mr. Fraok Nicholls, Mr. J. W. | vhs and Mies Pirettwock. Miss Mo 
2 : | Intosh of London, the Misses Strong, Mr. and 
O'Hara, ard Mr. J. Hallworth elected directors, | é 

: / Mrs. C. Spariing, Mr. James Beatty, Miss 

The following officers were then elected, Mr. : ., ee 
a Daaneas Sediiedttr, J. P, Edwards | Trotter, Miss Taylor, Mr. George McLean, the 
Chas. Pearson, president, Mr. J. P. Edwards, | yrog.ra. Wilkins, Pinkerton, Styles, Suther 


oe e : " - : | 
vice-president, Mr. H. J. Hill, treasurer, Mr. ! land, R. S, Wilson, Miss Creighton, the Mis 
Arthur Pearson, secretary. 

a 


| Barton, Mr. W. M. Hay and Miss Hay, Mess 
Last weeli I made a mistake in saying that | Thomas and R, B. Elgie. 
when Professor Torrington sent out circulars | .On Wednesday evening of last week, at St. 
regarding the new music hall, he received no | Mark’s Church, Parkdale, by Rev. C. L. Inglis, 
answers, I should have said he received no | Miss Jennie Butler was united in marriage to 
answers to the articles he pub!ished in the city | Mr..John Carson, ex-mayor of King-ton. The 
papers, He tells me there were several who bride was attired in cream velvet. trimmed 
answered the circular. with crystals, orange blossoms and veil, and 
« currivd a poxy of white roses. The brides- 

maids were Miss Ella Moore of Hamilton, 
Miss I’, Parker of ‘Toronto, Miss Sarah Land of 
Aylmer; also two little girls, Edna Birley, 
niece of the bride, and Ettie Price, who were 
escorted by a nepnew of the grcom, Master 
: Jack Carson. The groomsmen were Mr. Boy- 
was vice-chairman. Amongst the gentlemen ; den of Toronto, Mr. Cromley and Mr. Vantas- 
present were: Messrs, John King, Berlin ; A. | sel of Kimgston. After the ceremony a recep- 
H. Marsh, John Wright, W. W. Jones, A. H; | tion was given at’the residence of the bride’s 
Collins, R. O. McCulloch, F. S. Dickey, <A, | brother-in-law, Mr. F. P. Birley, 71 Close ave- 
Winslow, R. Northeote, Harry Brown, W. L, | pue, Amongst the invited guests were Mr, 





Tuesday evening in the Victoria rink, Huron 
street, a dinner was given to Mr. George Gold- 
win-Smith Lindsey, on the oceasion of his mar- | 


late James Bethune, QC. Mr. H. Brock 


| M. Lindsey, C. N. Shanly, H. K. Cockin, A. G, | and Mrs, R. J. Carson, Mr. I’ Carson, Mr. and 


Brown, Lyman Dwizht, Dugald MeMurchy, G,. | Mrs, Crawford of Kingston; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Simpson, A. B. Aylesworth, A. B. Cameron, | J. 1, Sutcliffe of Brampton, Mr. and Mrs. D, 
H. J. Bethune and W. It. Godwin. Speeches | 4. Ross of Toronto, Mr. and Mis, Price of Ayl- 
and songs by Messrs. Jones, Dickey, Collins, mer, Mr, and Mrs, Jack Ross of Toronto Mr. 
grown, and the jovial guest of the evening, | and Mrs. ©. Stanley of ‘orouto, Mr. and Mrs. 
made the event a most enjoyable affair, | Trorey, Mr. and Mrs. Scott, Mr. ard Mrs. B. 


= — = | Watson, Mr. and Mrs, Carroll, Mrs. Wm. Ross, 
Personal. | Mrs. Inglis, Mr. and Mrs. Potts, Miss Morri- 
; a —- } son, Miss Bowden, Miss Hancock, Among the 
oon Friday night Stevenson Lodge At | presents was adiamond set by the groom. 
ome, | _ => = 
| 
The Toronto Gun Club will have their annual | The proprietor points with pleasure to the fact 


dinner on Thursday, February 21, ‘that a large number of the first ladies and gen- 


Mrs. J. Goulding of 16 St. Patrick street gave | tlemen of this city may be constantly seen 


an At Home on Wednesday, Feb: vary 6. | entering 81 King street east where a branch 

The grocers will have a concert. with refresh. | . celebrated B ‘rlitz School of Languages 
ments and dancing, on Monday. February 25, | une Dee Seneetly euteniabed. oa 

| star tak 

Theory and Practice, 
Conservatory, and has joined the staff of the | Mistress—M. rey on me, what a kitchen! 
Toronto College of Music, | Every pot, pan and dish is dirty, the table looks 
like a junk shop, and—why it will take youa 
week fo get things cleaned up! What have 


Miss Lizzie Higgins has withdrawn from the ' 


On Friday evening, March 1, Toronto Division 


of the Order of Railway Conduciors will hold | you neen doing? 
| | Servant—Sure, mum, the young ledd’es has 


, ; . just been down here «) i h 
Ex-Ald, David Walker and Mr, Charles Cam- | roast a potato at the iminaaet ms 


their fifth annual ball at Shaftesbury Hall. 
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The Sensitive and Defiant Actress. 





Of all classes of women that I have ever en- 
countered the actress is in many respects the 
hardiest, the most sensitive and the most de- 
fiant. She winces at a paragraph, but she 
defies a blizzard. 

A hiss will destroy her, but she will go 
through changes of temperature ‘that would 
carry a washwoman off with pneumonia; she 
is as superstitious about medicine as a Sioux 
squaw, but she is as defiant of colds and fevers 
as a Chalcedony image. In emotional tremors 
she is a jelly-fish ; in physical ruggedness she 
ig an Esquimaux. 

What some of these delicately organized, 
phthisicky and nervous creatures go through 
would amaze a sanitarian. Their vicissitudes 
of climate and changes of food, their nervous 
tension risks of clothing and stage draughts 
and superheated cars, are something that have 
never been exploited. 

Nobody ever builds theatres to make the 
actress comfortable—only the audience, No- 
body ever constructed a dressing-room in which 
a salamander could live for three nights. 

The working actress encounters all zones, all 
climates, all diets, all risks in one tour, and she 
comes back as a rule hearty and happy. 

Last winter I was called into the State of 
Maine. I arrivedin one of the cities of that 
State with the thermometer at four degrees 
below zero. On the train was a company of 
actors and the leading woman was a fragile, 
slightly hysterical, rather weak-lunged, white- 
skinned, thin-blooded and somewhat pretty 
creature. The car in which she had traveled 
for one hundred miles was super-heated to dis- 
comfort. She went from the train hurriedly to 
the» theater, she occupied a dressing-room in 
which there was a window with two broken 
panes, in which apertures some former occu- 
pant of the box had stuffed paper. She hur- 
riedly munched a sandwich and swallowed a 
cup of tea and disrobed in this room for the 
stage. She told me the next day whenI was 
talking to her about this matter that when she 
pulled her clothing from the trunk the little 
flakes of frozen perspiration dropped on the 
floor at her feet. She had to dress herself with 
precipitate haste and appear upon a cold stage 
in low-necked dress and bare arms. When the 
curtain rose the draught of cold air from the 
house made the men in the company shiver. 
On the last night of the company’s perform- 
ances in this town she was hurried from the 
theater to catch a train and went skimming 
gleefully away on a winter’s morning over end- 
less fields of snow and through bitter arctic 
blasts. 

Afterward, when in New York, I used to 
watch the route of that company with the 
expectation of hearing that at some time this 
fragile actress had taken to a bed of sickness, 
that pneumonia had caught up with her some- 
where in her hurrying career. But no, she 
went from Maine to New Orleans, and from 
New Orleans to Minnesota, and came back to 
what actors call ** dear old New York,” looking 
just the same in appearance and perhaps to 
the critical observer somewhat improved in 
health and condition. 

I have so often encountered this same phe- 

nomenon, I have studied it with so much care, 
that I should before this have arrived at some- 
thing like a physiological solution of it, but I 
must cenfess that to-day Iam almost as much 
in the dark as I was twelve years Ago. | I find 
that the vicissitudes, the aberrations, the un- 
certain life, the irregular meals, the violent 
changes of temperature, the ill-ventilated 
dressing-room, the cross draughts of the stage, 
the disappointments of the profession, all failed 
to affect her, as we are reasonably entitled to 
think they should. 
. Some time ago I went into the dressing-room 
of one of our Broadway theaters where are 
employed a number of young women. The 
rooms were heated by means of steam pipes, 
the thermometer which I carried in my vest 
pocket showed the temperature of the room to 
be eighty-nine degrees. When the two girls 
who dressed in this stall came into it from the 
stage they chatted some moments and then 
threw open the window and there poured 
throwuyh it a sharp and almost withering blast 
of cold night air. They were scantily clad, but 
they laughed and paid no attention whatever 
to the risks they ran. 

On another occasion last summer I looked 
into the dressing-room of another theater 
where there were five or six of these hermeti- 
cal stalls in a row, without windows and no 
possible means of ventilation. In eaeh.one of 
them were two gas-jets protected by wire 
masks, The room was simply asphyxiating. 
The hydrogen lay in a heavy stratum ae high 
as the nostrils of an ordinary person. To live 
in this reom every night would entail some risk 
to the most robust constitution, but from this 
densely loaded atmosphere the women had to 
plunge upon a stage where every appliance 
had been brought into play to produce an arti- 
ficial draught from the audience when the eur- 
tain-was up. 

I never heard that any of che occupants of 
that room caught cold or suffered any specifie 
ill while playing at that theater. 

To the man who has paid any attention what- 
ever to the risks of health it is incredible that 
the sensitive women who seek the stage as a 
profession do not oftener break down under the 
conditions which surround them. Not alone 
are these conditions exceptional in a physical 
sense, but they are altogether unique in an 
emotional sense. The nervous tension of an 
actress who has embarked her reputation and 
perhaps her money in a theatrical experiment 
which is beset by a thousand contingencies that 
she cannot foresee, and which in spite of ail 
human prevision may be wrecked by a bad 
night, by a bad associate, by an unskilled stage 
manager, is something that cannot be measured 
by our knowledge of the ordinary cares of life. 
She may have been months preparing, not only 
herself, but others, and the preparation in- 
volved not only mental application in the 
way of study, but executive skill, financial 
Sagacity, constant supervision of hundreds 
of details and the incalculable labor of im- 
parting her ideas, her business and her 
intelligence to people about her who are 
untrained and may be unintelligent. She 
comes to her experiment worn out with re- 
hearsals, weighed down by anxiety, conscious 
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perhaps of public indifference and of many 
enemies, and she goes through her first night’s 
performance under a strain that it is impos- 
sible to find anywhere in any other profession. 

How far mental excitement, the enthusiasm 
of vanity and the sanguine hope of success 
operate to keep her up we have no exact means 
of knowing, but that they do in some way 
offset all the ills incident to such a career is, I 
think, indisputable to anyone who has watched 
the actress. 

That she is at all careful or well disciplined 
in her emotions or prudent in her conduct I do 
not think can be asserted of her generally. 
She resorts to yarious kinds of stimulants 
from sheer necessity—sometimes it is tea; 
sometimes it is Moet and Chandon. She sooner 
or later contracts the habit of eating late 
suppers, and I am sorry to say in many cases, 
of smoking cigarettes, unless she is a vocalist, 
when she speedily finds out that this habit so 
relaxes the muscles of her throat and the vocal 
chords as to make it a simple question whether 
she will give up singing or give up the cigarette. 

If she catches cold she usually doses herself 
with nostrums. The better advertised the 
nostrum is the more faith she hasinit. I have 
counted ten bottles of quack medicine on the 
table of one of our best known actresses. I 
asked her which one she was taking, she re- 
plied ‘‘all of them,” and that she was going to 
continue until she found the right thing. 

I believe she must have some invisible 
guardian who accompanies her through her 
perilous and winding maze. 

I have seen a great deal of her and have 
watched her, now with alarm and now with 
wonder. I have seen her do the work of five 
men when she was under stress of nervous 
excitement and then throw herself upon her 
couch and recuperate inone night. I have seen 
her on the snowbound train in the West when 
all the men were disconsolate, hungry and 
cold, the exultant life of the party, shaking her 
bloodless little fist at frost and starvation and 
ready to beguile death itself with a dance. 

I have seen her aftera three hours’ perfor- 
mance when the ‘‘heavy”” man was panting 
like a bull, fanning herself leisurely in her 
room and discussing the bills of her dress- 
maker with exuberant citations from Mark 
Twain. I have seen her when failure came 
and the work of months was frostbitten in a 
night, dash away a few tears, go home and set 
to work again to build a new drama. I have 
seen her on her bed, worn out and suffering, 
when the physician advised weeks of rest and 
forbade her even to see her friends, get up, 
put on her walking costume and go down to 
Union Square to sign a new contract, and in 
three weeks I read she was playing in Mon- 
treal. 

That this anomalous creature is made of 
different organs or different tissues from the 
rest of us, Ido not assert. Her functions are 
about the same as those of ordinary humanity ; 
she must eat, she must digest, she must 
breathe oxygen, she must sleep, but my experi- 
ence of her is that she can eat anything, that 
she can get along with less oxygen and less 
sleep than any of us, and [ask myself what it 
is that gives her thisimmunity. Ido not find 
that she breaks down to any large extent. I 
do not find her suffering on the stage witha 
cough or cold in the head, or with rheumatic 
pains. She wears less clothes sometimes than 
a pearl diver ; she will eat welsh rarebits, pigs’ 
feet, mince pie, soft shell clams and hard boiled 
eggs at two o'clock in the morning. She will 
breathe sulphuretted hydrogen by the gallon 
and convert it into acomic song at the slight- 
est provocation. 

I am here reminded that during the war 
some stalwart regiments were recruited from 
the Pineries and the docks, and the men took 
their brawn into the service and were outlived, 
outworked and outfought by the clerks, the 
counterjumpers, and the men from the homes 
and schools. 

I remember, too, new that I think of it, that 
it was said by the army surgeons and sanita- 
rians that those mere delicately reared men 
had an inward strength which the others never 
possessed. 

I wonder if the actress possesses some elixir 
of life that we know nothing of? 

I see her every day white with the frost of 
many seasons, but vital yet with the life that 
her service could not utterly extinguish. She 
does not, as a rule, die young. 

I have often thought that perhaps the fres- 
dom, the elation, the stimulus of emotional 
endeavor, and the absence of a great deal of 
the conventional and unhealthy restraints of 
the workshop, the saleon and the home itself, 
may serve to lift her along in defiance of many 
of the daily ills which we suffer from. 

Generally she is enthusiastic, and what a 
magnificent factor enthusiasm is in life! How 
it pours its champagne, tingling through all 
the veins! How it lights the eye, how it 
makes the heart pump aad the pulse high! In 
moments of enthusiasm, which come here and 
there to most of us, we know what wings have 
been given us to surmount ordinary routine, 
and theirs is a life of enthusiasm. They live 
upon no dull plane of existence, they are 
always in the valleys or on the peaks, Here it 
is twilight and there it is sunrise. They go 
from one extreme to the other and wipe away 
their tears and carol their songs and forget in 
the triumph of the moment the defeats and 
disasters of months. 

One thing is very certain: The stage is no 
bed of roses, and I suppose the real Spartan 
secret of the problem is this, that the hard con- 
ditions of an active professional life weed out 
and kill out all who cannot with vital resist- 
ance go through its ordeal. 

In some of those arctic regions where nature 
is a cruel mother and life is a sharp pang with 
the tooth of the element always in the flesh, we 
wonder how man survives at all, but I have 
read that the mothers throw their offspring 
into a snowbank when it is born, and if it sur- 
vives the shock they know it will be a true 
Hyperborean. 

There are no weak-lunged children left in 
such a case to make the fight. 

Another thought here and I am done, and 
this thought has not, to my knowledge, been 
anywhere presented. 

The trouble with civilized man at this time 
of day is mainly nervous. Muscular disease 
shows a tendency to refine itself into cerebral 
and cardiac symptoms, The more sensitive and 


refined we get the more our ailments lurk at 
the center. The atmosphere of our life is over- 
charged with stimulants, Every day we come 
closer to all the events that are taking place on 
the planet. We are subject to converging 
shocks of emotion from every point of the 
compass, 

Now it is a law of our organization that an 
emotion once engendered ought to flow into 
expression or action. If great grief cannot 
transfer itself into tears the heart will break, 
A great fright ought to expend itself ina 
scream of relief; pain in provided with con- 
duits of groans. I even think that if you were 
to stop the blasphemy of the rude man who is 
excited he would have some kind of cardiac 
paralysis. 

Nature provides these outlets for emotion 
and feeling. 

Civilization stops them up. 

What we call culture evinces itself,in suppres- 
sion. The exuberant man in your parlor 
who weeps and laughs demonstratively is a 
savage. Enthusiasm is vulgar. To let emotion 
flow easily into the relief of motion is banal. 
Isn’t this so? Isn’t the badge of breeding re- 
pose, silence, endurance, composure, while the 
heart is hot and the blood is boiling? 

And has culture killed or only suppressed 
emotion? 

If you take fifty sensitive and cultivated 
girls out of society, will they not wear an 
eager, famished look as if they had lost all 
means of expressing the several thousand new 
things that life has provided them with. 

How many silly vagaries does society invent 
to provide a genteel outlet for their swarming 
impulses! What hot flirtations, what mas- 
querades, what sensuous religion, what caprices 
of art, what devices of elegant employment, 
what ornamental charities ! 

May it not be that the stage provides an out- 
let for the emotions that elsewhere are crushed 
into neuralgia, hysteria, and mania# May it 
not be that in depicting all phases of life and 
employing all her faculties in an exciting con- 
flict, the woman finds relief from herself? 

To weep in society would be weakness. To 
weep on the stage is a triumph. To rouse en- 
thusiasm in a parlor would be shameful; to 
awaken it in the theater is glory. 

May it not be that women who act purge 
themselves of much of the perilous stuff that 
afflicts the prisoners of the social set? 

May it not be that the theater is left to us, 
the only place where the emotions have free 
play?) And may it not be chat in this free 
transference of them into action some relief 
and new elements of health, or at least of 
strength, may be supplied? 

If it is at all so, how iniquitous is the work 
of those teachers who are trying to suppress 
emotion on the stage, and who tell us with 
withering didacticism that actors have no 
business with feelings and should never expe- 
rience a pang or exhibit an emotion!—New 
York Mirror. 
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The Concert and the Opera. 


At the grand Italian or English opera the 
only proper dress is the full dress suit. In 
Leaden, Hagiend, no man is admitted to the 
floor or boxes of the opera houses if he is not 
in full evening dress, and while there is no 
such regulation in the Grand Opera House, 
Toronto, the custom prevails almost as univer- 
sally as in London. As to dress at dramatic 

erformances the lines are not soclosely drawn. 

f a gentleman joins a regular theater party, 
either in a private box or in orchestra seats, he 
should wear full evening dress, and in fact at 
all times full dress is admissible at the theater 
in the evening; but its absence is of course ex- 
cusable when a gentleman has accepted an in- 
formal invitation to dinner and goes dressed in 
afternoon costume and afterwards invites his 
friends or is invited to the theater informally. 
Light clethes are especially common and objec- 
tionable at the theater, and indeed in some 
European theaters no gentleman is admitted in 
the boxes or stalls save in full evening dress, 
Henry A. Taylor, the fashionable west end 
tailor, has received a number of orders for 
full dress suits, to be worn at the Albani con- 
cert, which will no doubt be this season’s 
most fashionable event. 
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All For Economy. 

Mrs. Smith (2 a.m.)—John Smith, you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, coming home at this 
time of night!” 

Smith—Why, m’ dear, haven't y’ any notions 
of ’conomy? ‘Spect I was goin’ to put up my 
(hic) money at a hotel?” 








How to Obtain Sunbeams. 

Every one should have them. Have what? 
Stanton’s Sunbeam Photographs $1 per dozen. 
Studio southwest corner Yonge and Adelaide 
streets. 








The Power of Music. 


The sun ‘had already sunk in the west when 
the conviet returned to his native village. Dur- 
ing the many years of his confinement, he had 
harbored but one idea—that of revenge. As he 


neared the old school house (which, by the 
way, he had made up his mind to fire) a bell 
from a distant spire began its slow and solemn 







LATE 


Families supplied with Cakes, Jellies, 
Ices, Charlotte Russe, Salads and Ice} 
Cream, and all requisites on short notice. 


rye PARTIES, AT HOMES AND 


peal. A feeling which the convict had not felt 
in many years filled his breast. He stood 
rooted to the spot, and tears, hot tears mois- 
tened his cheeks, When the bell had ceased 
its tolling, he tastily wiped his eyes with the 
back of his calloused hand, and exclaimed: 
**My heart is softened; I will not shed blood 
to-night—I will rob instead?” 
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New Dance Music 
YEOMEN of the GUARD Waltz 


P. Bucalossi . 60¢ 


YEOMEN of the GUARD Lancers 


SUMMER NIGHT in MUNICH | 
Waltz A.Cellier. . . «. « 60c 
RING o’ BELLS Polka 


Caroline Lowthian . 
May be obtained of all music dealers, or of the 


Anglo-Canadian Music Publishers’ Association 


13 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
__ Catalogues free on application. — 
Ee. BEETON 
Chronometer and High-Grade Watch Specialist. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICR, TORONTO. 


Repairing and adjusting of fine and complicated watches of 
every description my forte. 
Key-winding Watches Altered to Stem-winders. 


MONS. F. BOUCHER 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils for the Violin. 
RESIDENCE. 168 HURON STREET 
Also, will accept engagements for concerts as SCLOIST 


« 40c 





Compound Oxygen by Inhalation 
Cures diseases which medicine is unable to reach. The 
cures which have been effected in what have been consid 
ered incurable diseases speak as no words can of the bless- 
ings of this wonderful curative. Trial treatment at Office 
free. 


L. A. STACKHOUSE, 427 YONGE STREET 


HAVE REMOVED 
STOCKWELL, HENDERSON & BLAKE 


Dyers and Cleaners 

Have removed to 103 King Street West, eight doors west of 
old stand, where they have one of the most complete and 
elegantly fitted up Job Dyeing and Cleaning establish- 
ments in the Dominion. Goods sent for and delivered to 
any part of the city. Telephone 1258. 
B. McBRIDE 

BARRISTER, SOLICITOR &c. 

Room C., 16 Victoria street, Toronto. 

Money to loan. 


FANCY CANDLES 


For the Piano 
For the Parlor 
For the Church 


We have a full line of the above scarce goods in plain 
colors and fancy decorated styles, and shall be pleased to 
receive orders for the same. 


GEO. W. SHAVER 


DIRECT IMPORTER 
Telephone 1850. 244 Yonge and 2 Louisa Sts. 


Trunks and Valises 
SATCHELS and PURSES 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices 


Cc. C. POMEROY 


49 King Street West 


ASure and Simple Way 
to Beauty 


SHOWN BY DORENWEND 
What is it that gives a lady's face 
an interesting and attractive ap- 
pearance’? Why, a neat, becoming 
ead-dress of course. Call at Dor- 
enwend’s, and t y on some of the 
New Styles of Frontpieces, 
Bangs, Waves, Back Coif- 
fures, Switches, dc. 
Everything in the Hair 
Goods line— Hair Ornaments, 
Pins, Brooches, &c., Toilet 
Preparations, &c. 


we Hair-Dressing Rooms attached. 
DORENWEND’S 


Mair Works and Beautifying Bazaar 
103 and 105 Yonge Street 
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Paris 
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TOURS IN THE TROPICS 
Yachting Trips Among the Islands 
Bermuda, Nassau, Cuba, the Windward Isles, Panama, 
California, South America. 

Full informatien as to Sailings, Rates, Pamphlets, &. 
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72 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


North German Lloyd 


ONLY BI-WEEKLY LINE 
Palatial express steamships from New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY. EVERY SATURDAY 
THE SHORT|LONDON, 4’ UROPE 
ROUTE to § PARIS | k, 
OEL....HS & CO., General Agents, New York. 
BARLOW CUMBERLAND, Agent, 72 Yonge St., Toronto 


TRY OUR NEW PATENT 








YATISI 





CORSET 


This is the most perfect-fitting and 
comfortable corset in the market. 





Crompton Corset Coy 


Scle Manufacturers for the Dominion 


MUSIC 


We now beg to offer the balance of our stock of sheet 
music, comprising over 10,000 pieces, at 


5 cents per copy, 6 for 25 cents 


The list includes the ‘production of all well-known com 
posers, the regular prices of which range from 30c. to 750 


A BONANZA 
F. W. NYE & CO. 


1837 King Street WVest. T« -ront oO 
ARMAND'S HAIR STORE—407 Yonge 8t.—407 


Is ‘‘the” place where the 
ladies can obtain the best 
satisfaction in ‘‘ Hair Goods.” 
Fringes, Bangs, Waves, 
Switches, Wigs, etc. Best 
quality hair and best finished 
work guaranteed. 
HAIR-DRESSING 
Ladies who desire their 
hair dressed for approaching 
Balls, Soirees, Concerts, etc., 
are kindly requested to make 
their appointments a few 
days inadvance. Powdered 
and historical hair-dressing. 
GREATEST CHOICE 
Of Hair Ornaments in the 
city. Elegantly fine Cut 
Steel Ornaments. Real Am- 
ber and Real Tortoiseshell 
Pins and Combs 
Singeing and Shampooing. 
Ladies waited upon at their own 





Hair Dressing, 
Best attention paid to it. 
residence. 

ARMAND'S HAIR STORE—407 Yonge Street 407 
Close to Y. M. C. A. Buildings, Toronto. 


Ladies’ 


EDWARDS’ DESSICATED SOUP 


Consists of Extract of Breer and VeGRTaBLxs in a dry state ; 
quickly and easily made ready for the table; agreeable to 
the palate ; 

NUTRITIOUS, ECONOMICAL 
and is, in its proportions of flesh-formers, heat-formers and 
mineral salts, a most perfect diet ! 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
In tins, llb., 40c.; $lb., 25c.; 3lb., 15c.; and 2 oz. packets be. 
Epwarps’ Economic CooksrY—a valuable book—post free 
on application. 

STANWAY & BAILEY, Wholesale Agents, 
44 Front Street East, TORONTO. 











W. A. MURRAY & CO. 


To-day commence their Great Annual Clearing Sale of 


WINTER GOODS 


Stock is still very large and well assorted. Grand Bar: ains to be had in every De- 
artment, specially in Mantles, Costumes, Millinery, Silks, Dress Goods, Blankets, 
lannels, House Linens, Upholstery and House Furnishing Goods of every description. 

Buyers will save money by making their purchases during the sale at 


W. A. MURRAY & COS 


17, 19, 21, 23,25 AND 27 KING ST. EAST, TORONTO. 
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CATERER 





- 247 Yonge St, opp. Trinity Square 


TELEPHONE 295. 


Has Opened a First-Class 


LLOYD BROS. 


Lunch Parlor 2 Catering Establishment 


AT ABOVE ADDRESS 


WEDDING CAKES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION TO ORDER 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF CAKES, PASTRY, MACAROONS, 


LADY FINGERS, ANGEL CAKE, ETC., MADE FRESH DAILY. 
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‘THE DAY WILL COME, 


BY M E. 


Author of “Lady Audley's Secret,” “* Vixen,” 


BRADDON, 


“Like and Unlike,” “The Fatal Three,” ete. 


ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. : 


[In order that readers commencing this story 
now may have a good idea of the contents of ; 
the first five chapters we give the following | 
brief synopsis of them. The story opens in the 
village of Cheriton, where the 
assembled to welcome the heiress of Cheriton | 
and her newly acquired husband, Sir Godfrey | 


villagers are 


Carmichael, the owner of the estate adjoining | 
that of Lord Cheriton. Lord Cheriton, the 
bride’s father, was at one time pliin James 
Dalbrook, the son of shopkeeping parents In 
Dorchester, and owed his title and his estates, 
which had formerly belonged to a somewhat 
reckless family named Strangway,to hissuccess- 
fulexertionsat the bar. His daughter, Juanita, 
and young Carmichael had been playmates in 
childhood and their friendship ripened into love 
as they grew to years of maturity. Now they 
were married, and on the express wish of the 
bride, had come to spend their honeymoon at 
the home of her childhood. Matthew Dal- 
brook, a respectable solicitor, was the head of 
another branch of the Dalbrook family, resi- 
dent at Dorchester. His eldest son, Theodore, 
had long cherished a hopeless passion for his 
tair cousin, Juanita; but, being a high-minded 
young man, he had no feeling of enmity for his 
successful rival. The first bright days of the 
honeymoon were spent in a dream of happi- 
ness. They. visited the Priory, Sir Godfrey's 
residence, and discussed plans for the future. 
They spent a day with Juanita’s cousins at 
Dorchester. On returning from this visit, 
and after spending the evening with music | 
and chat, Lady Carmichael retired early, 
leaving .Sir Godfrey reading a favorite book. 
She was awakened from a dream of Woolwich 
by hearing the sound of a gun which she 
imagined was one of the cannon of that place. 
She !ooked at her watch and found it was a | 
quarter to one. Finding that Sir Godfrey had 
not yet left his book, she put on her dressing 

gown and slippers and went down to the draw- 

ing-room intending tg take him to task for his | 
late hours. She stood transfixed with horror to 

find him lying on the floor in a pool of blood. 
The report of the gun had been real and Sir 

Godfrey Carmichael had been most foully mur- 

dered. ] 


CHAPTER VI. 
** Is not short payne well borne that bringes long ease, 
And layes the soule to sleepe in quiet grave ’ 
Sleepe afrer toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after wane, ceath after life iia 
The morning dawned upona pout house- 
hold. All was over before Mr. Dolby, the 
village surgeon, could be brought to Cheriton | 


House. He could only examine the death- 
wound and express his opinion as to its | 
character. | 


‘‘It was certainly not self inflicted,” he told | 
the servants, as they stood about him inastony | 
group. 

** Self inflicted, irdeed !" echoed Lambert, ‘I 
should think not. If ever there: was a young 
man who had cause to set store by his life, it 
was ‘ @ Godfrey Carmichael. It’s murder, Mr. 
Dol! Fras murder,”” 

**Yes, I'm afraid it’s inurder,” said Dolby, 
with an air which implied that suicide would 
have been a bayatzile in comparison. 

‘*But who can have done it, and why?” he 
asked after a pause. 

‘Tne servants inclined to the opinion that it | 
was the act of a poscher. Lord Cheriton had 
always been what they called a mark upon | 
poachers ; and there was doubtless a vendetta 
to which the pheasant snaring fraternity had 
pledzed themselves, and Sir Godfrey was the 
victim of that malignant feeling; however 
strange it might appear that hatred of Lord 
Cheriton should tind its expression in the 
murder of Lord Cheriton's son-in-law. 

** We must wait forthe inquest before we can 
Know anything,” said Dolby, when he had done 
all that surgery could do for that cold clay, 
which was to compose the lifeless form in its 
final rest it) a spare bedroom at the enu of the 
corridor, remote from that bridal chamber 
where Juanita was lying prostrate and motion- 
less in her dumb despair. 

The Jocal policeman was on the scene at | 
seven oclock, prowling about the house witha 
countenance of solemn stolidity, and asking 
questions which seemed to have very lictle 
direct bearing on the case, and taking measure- 
ments between the spot where the murdered 
man had been found, too plainly marked by 
the pool of blood which had soaked into the 
velvet pile. and imaginary points upon the ter 
race outside, with the doctor as his elbow to 
make sugyestions, and as far as in him lay be- 
having as a skilled London detective might 
have behaved under the same circumstances, 
which conduct on his part did nor prevent Mr. 
Dolby telegraphing to Scotiand Yard as soon as 
the wires were at his disposal. 

He was in the village postoffice when the 
clock struck eight. and the postmystre>s. who 
bad hung out a flag and decorated her shop 
front with garlands on the wedding day, was 
watching him with an awe stricken counten 
ance as he wrote his telegrams. 

The tirst was to Scotland Yard: | 

“Sir Godfrey Carmichael murdered late last 


night. Send one of your most trustworthy 
men to investigate.” 
The second was to Lord Cheriton, Grand 


Hotel, Parame, St. Malo, France: 

**Sur Godfrey Carmichael was murdered last 
nighr, between twelve and one o'clock. Mur 
derer unknown. Death instantaneous. Pray 
come immediately.” 

The third was to Matthew Dalbrook, more 
briefly annouscing the murder, 

He was going to send a fourth message to 
Lady Jane Carmichael, began to write her ad 
dress, then thought better of it, and tore up 
the form. 

** Vil drive over and break it to her,” hewaid 
to himself. ‘** Poor soul, it wili break her 
heart, let her learn it how she may. Sut it 
would be cruel to telegraph all the same.” 

Everyone at Cheriton knew that Lady Jane's 
affections were centred upon her only son. She 
had daughters. an. “te was very fond of them 
They were both married, and had married 
well: but their homes lay far off, one in the 
Midiand~, the otherin the North of England, 
and although in one case there was a nursery 
full ot grandchildren, neither the young mar- 
ried women nor the babies had ever filled Lady 
Jane's heart as her son had filled :t. 

And pow \ir. Dolby had taken upon himself 
to go and tell this gentle widow that the light 
of her life was extinguished; that the son she 
adored had been brutally and inexplicably 
murdered, It was a hard thing for any manto 
do; and Mr. Dolbv was a warm-hearted man, 
with home ties ot his own. 

Before Mr. Dolby’s gig was half-way to 
Swanage, his telegram had been delivered at 
Dorchester, and Matthew Dalbrook and his son 
were starting for Cheriton with a pair of horses 
in the solicitor’s neat T cart, which was usually 
driven with one Theodore drove, and tather 
and son sat side by side in a dreary silence. 

What could be said? The telegram told so | 
little. They had speculated and wondered 


| twenty-four hours ago. 


| things further wanted for the night, and then 


| not forgotten her; but he had wanted, first of 


about it in brief broken sentences as they stood 
in the roomy office fronting the sunny street, 
waiting for the carriage. Tiey had asked each 
other if this ghastly thing could be; if it were 
not some mad metamorphose of words, some 


| blunder of a telegraph clerk’s, rather than a 


horrible reality. woe 
Murdered—a man who had been sitting at 
their table, full of life and spirits, in the glow 


| of youth, and health, and happiness, less than 


Murdered—a man who 
had never known what it was to have an 
enemy, who had been popular with all classes. 
Had been! How awful to think of him as be- 
longing to the past, he who yesterday looked 
forward to so radiant a future. And Theodore 
Dalbrook had envied him, as even the most 
generous of men must needs envy the winner 
in the race for love. 

Could it be? Or if it was really true, how 
coule it be? What manner of murderer? 
What motive for the murder? Where had it 
happened? On the highway—in the woody 
labyrinths of the chase? And upon the mind 
of Tneodore flashed the same idea which had 
suggested itself to the servants. It might be 
the work of a poacher whom Sir Godfrey had 
surprised during alate ramble. Yet a poacher 
must be hard bested before he resorts to 
murder, and Sir Godfrey—easy tempered and 
generous—was hardly the kind of man to 
take upon himself the functions of a game- 
keeper, and give chase to any casual depreda- 
tor. It was useless to wonder or to argue while 
the facts of the case were all unrevealed. It 
would be time to do that when they were at 
Cheriton. So the father and son sat in a dis- 
mal silence, save that now and again the elder 
man sighed ‘* Poor Juanita, my poor Juanita; 
and she was so happy yesterday.” 

Theodore winced at the words. Yes, she had 
been so happy, and he had despaired because 
of her happiness. The cup of gladness which 
had brimmed over for her had been to him a 
fountain of bitterness, It seemed to him as if 
he had never realized how fondly he loved her 
till he saw her by her husband's side, an em- 
bodiment of life’s sunshine, innocently reveal- 
ing her happiness in every look and word. It 
was so long since he had ceased to hope. He had 
even taught himself to think he was resigned 
to his fate, that he could live his life without 
her. But that delusion ceased yesterday, and 
he knew that she was dearer than she had 
ever been to him now that she was irrevocably 
lost. It was human nature, perhaps, to love 
her best when love was most hopeless. 

They drove along the level road towards 
Wareham, inthe dewy freshness of the summer 
morning, by meadow and copse, by heath and 
cornfield, the skylarks carolling in the hot blue 
sky, the corncrake creaking inside the hedge, 
the chaffinch reiterating his monotonous note, 
the jay screaming in the wood, all living crea- 
tures revelling in the cloudiess summer. It 
was hard, awful, unsupportable, that he who 
was with them yesterday, who had driven 
along this road under the westering sun, was 
now cold clay, a subject for the coroner, a some- 
thing to be hidden away in the family vault, 
and forgotten as soon as possible; for what 
does consolation mean except persuasion to 
forget ¢ 

Never had the way between Wareham and 
Cheriton Chase looked lovelier than in this 
morning atmosphere; never had the cattle 
grouped themseives into more delightful pic- 
tures ainidst those shallow waters which re- 
flected the sky; never had the lights and 
shadows been fairer upon those level 
meadows and yonder broken hills: ‘theodore 
Dalbrook loved every bit of that familiar land: 
scape; and even to-day, amidst the horror and 
wonder of his distracted thoughts, he had a 
dim sense of surrounding beauty, as of some- 
thing seen in a dream. He could have hardly 
told where he was, or what the season was, or 


| Whether it was the morning or the evening 


light that was gilding the tields yonder, 

Tne lowered blinds at Cheriton told only too 
Surely that the ghastly announcement in the 
telegram was no clerical error, and the face of 
the footman who opened the door was pale with 
distress or terror. He conducted Mr. Dalbrook 
and his son to the library, where the butler 
appeared almost immediately to answer the 
eluer man’s eager questions, 

Not on the highway, uot in the woods or the 
Park, but in the drawing-room where the butler 
had seen him sitting in alow arm chair by the 
open window, in the tranquil summer night, 
absorbed in his book. 

**He was that wrapped up that I don’t be- 
lieve he knew | was in the room, sir,” said 
Lambert, ‘till I asked him if there was any- 


he starts, looks up at me with his pleasant 
smile, and answers in his quiet friendly way, 
‘Nothing more, thank you, Lambert. Is it very 
late#’ LI told him ic was past eleven, and I 
asked if I should shut the drawing-room shut- 
ters before I went to bed, but he says ‘No, 
I'll see to that—I like the windows open,’ and 
then he went on reading, and less than two 
hours afterwards he was lying on the ground, 
in front of the window, dead.” 

** Have you any suspicion, Lambert, as to the 
murderer ¢” 

* Well, no, sir; not unless it was a poacher 
or an escaped lunatic.” 

* Che lunatic seems rather the more probable | 
conjecture,” said Matthew Dalbrook. ** The 
police are at work already, I hope.” 

“Well, sir, yes; our local police are doing all 
that lies in their power, and I have done what 
I could to assist them. Mr. Dolby wired to | 
Scotland Yard at the same time as he wired to 
you.” 

“ That was wiscly done. Haveth re been no 
traces of the murderer discovered? No indi- | 
cation of any kind?” 

**Nothing sir; but one of the under-house: | 
maids remembers to have heard footsteps 
about on the terrace, after dark, on several | 
occasions within the last fortn ght, once witile | 
Sir Godirey and our youny lady were at dinner, 
and two or three times at a later hour when 
they were in the drawing-room or the library.’ 

** Did she see anyone?” 

“No, sir; she is rather adull kind of girl, 
and never so much as troubled co find out what 
the footsteps meant. Her bedroom is one of 
the oid attics on the south side of the house, 
and she was sitting at work near her open 
window when she heard the footsteps—going | 
and coming—slow and stealthy like—upon the 
terrace at intervals, She is sure they were not 
her ladyship’s nor Sir Godfrey's steps on either 
occasion, She says she knows their walk, and 
she would swear to these footsteps as alto- 
gether dillerent. Slower, more creepinyg-like, | 
as she puts it.” 

‘*Has no one been seen lurking about after | 
dark ?”’ 

‘No one, sir; as we have heard of, and the 
constable quest oned all the servants, pretty 
close, Ican tell you, He hasn't left much for 
the London detective to do.” 

Matthew Dalbrook had been the only ques- 
tioner in this interrogatory. ‘Theodore had 
sunk into a chair on entering the room, gnd sat 
silent, with a face of marble. He was thinking 
of the stricken girl whose life had been deso- 
lated by this mysterious crime. His father had 





all, to learn all he could about her husband's 
death, 

‘How does Lady Carmichael bear it?” he 
asked, presently. 

‘Very sadly, sir; very sadly. 
and Celestine are both with her. 





Mrs. Morley 
Mr. Dolby 


| ordered that she should be kept as quiet as 


possible, not allowed to leave her. room if 
they could help it, but it has been very dif- 
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fienlt to keep her quiet. Poor dear young lady! 
She wanted to go to him.” cf 
**Poorgirl! poor girl! So happy yesterday ! 
said Matthew Dalbrook. 
His son sat silent as if he were made of stone 


== 


Far. very far off, as it were at the end of a} 


long dark vista, cat sharply across an impene- 
trable wood of choking thorns and. blinding 
briars, he saw Juanita again radiant, again 
happy, again loving and beloved, and on the 
titreshold of another life. The vision dazaled 
him, almost to blindness. But could it ever 
be¢ Could that loving heart ever forget this 
agony of to-day—ever beat again to a joyful 
measure? He wrenched himself from that 
selfish reverie; he felt a wreteh for having 
yielded up his imagination, even for a momenr, 
to that supernal vision. He was here tomourn 
with her, here to pity her—to sympathise with 
this unspeakable grief. Murdered! Her lover- 
husband shot to death by an unknown hand, 
her honeymoon ended with one murderous 
tlash--that honeymoon which had seemed the 
prelude to a lifetime of love. 

**T should like to see her,” said Mr. Dalbrook. 
*“T think it would be a comfort to her to see 
me, however agitated she may be. Wi'l you 
take my name tothe housekeeper, and a~k her 
opinion?” 

Lambert looked doubtful as to the wisdom of 
the course, but was ready to obey all the same. 

*Mr. Dolby said she was to be kept very 
quiet, sir—that she wasn’t to see anybody.” 

‘*That would hardly apply to her own people. 
Mr. Dolby telegraphed for me.” 

**Did he, sir¢ Then I conclude he would not 
cbject to her ladyship seeing you. I’lisend up 
your name, Perhaps, while the message is 
being taken, you would like to have a look at 
the spot where it happened?” 

“Yes. I want to know all that can be 
known.” 

Lambert had been so busy with the constable 
all the morning that he felt himseif almost on 
a level with Scotland Yard talent, and he took 
a morbid interest in that dark stain on the 
delicate half tints of the velvet pile, and in such 
few details as he was able toexpound. He dis- 
patched a footman upstairs, and he led the Dal- 
brooks to the drawing-room, where he opened 
the shutters of that open window through 
which the assassin must have aimed, and let a 
flood of sunshine into the darkened room. 

The chair, the table, and lamp stood exactlv 
as they had stood last night. Lambert took 
credit to himself for not having allowed them 
to be moved by so much as an inch. ‘ 

* Any assistance in my power I shall be only 
too happy to give to the London detective,” he 
said. ‘*Of course, coming on the scene asa 
total stranger, he can't be expected to do much 
without help.” 

There was no need to point out that ghastly 
stain upon the carpet. The shaft of noonday 
sunshine seemed to concentrate its brightness 
on that grisly patch. Dark, dark, dark with 
the witness of a cruel murder—the murder of a 
man who had never done an unkindly act, or 
harbored an unworthy thought. 

Theodore Dalbrook stood looking at that 
stain, white as death. It seemed to bring the 
fatal reality nearer to him. He looked at the 
low luxurious chair with its covering of peacock 
plush, and its Turkish embroidery draped 
daintily across the broad high back and capaci- 
ous arms—a chair to live in—a sybarite’s estate 
—and then at the satinwood book-table filled 
with such books as the lounger loves— 
Southey’s Doctor, Burton, Table Talk, by Co!e- 
ridge, Whateley, Rogers, The Sentimental 
Journey, Rochetoucauld, Caxtoniana, Elia, and 
thrown carelessly upon one of the shelves a 
handkerchief of cobweb cambric, with a mon- 
ster monogram that occupied a third of the 
fabric, J. M. Her handkerchief dropped there 
last night, as she arranged the books for her 
husband's use—putting her own favorites in 
his way. 

Lambert took up a book and opened it with 
a dismal smile, handirg it to Mr. Dalbrook as 
he did so. 

It was Wider Horizons, the volume he had 
been reading when the bullet struck him, and 
those open pages were spattered with his blood. 

* Put it away for God's sake, man,” cried 
Dalbrook, horrified, ** whatever you do don’t let 
Lady Carmichael see it.” 

‘*No, sir, better not, perhaps, sir—but it’s 
evidence, and it ought to be produced at the 
inquest.” 

* Produce it if you like ; but there is evidence 
enough to show that he was murdered in this 
spot.” 

“ As he sat reading, sir; the book is a great 
point.” 

And then Lambert expounded the position of 
that lifeless form, making much of every detail, 
as he had done to the constable. 

While he was talking, the door was opened 
suddenly, and Juanita rushed into the room. 

‘*Lord have mercy on us, she musn't see 
that,” cried Lambert, pointing to the carpet. 

Matthew Dalbrook hurried forward to meet 
her, and caught her in his arms before she 
could reach that fatal spot. He held her there, 
looking at her with pitying eyes, while Theo- 
dore approached slowly, silently, agonized by 
the sight of heragony. The change from the 
joyous self-abandonmeént of yesterday to the 
rigid horror of to-day was the most appalling 
transformation that Theodore Dalbrook had 
ever looked upon. Her face was of a livid 
pallor, her large dark eyes were distended and 
nxed, and all their brilliancy was quenched like 
alight blown out. Her blanched lips trembled 
as she tried to speak, and it was after several 
futile efforts to express her meaning that she 
finally succeeded in shaping a sentence dis- 
tinetly. 

** Have they found his murderer?” 

““Not yet. dearest. It is far too soon to hope 
forthat. But it is not for you to think about 
that, Juanita. All will be done—be sure of 
that—secure in the devotion of those who love 
you; and——” with a break in his voice, ‘‘ who 
loved him,” 

She lifed her head quickly, with an angry 
light in the eye which had been so dull till that 
moment, 

*Do vou think I wi’! 
others ¢” she said. ‘‘Itis my business. 
that God has left me to do ia this world, 


leave that work to 
It is all 
It is 


| my business to see that his murderer suffers — 
| not as I suffer—that can never be—but all that 


the law can do—the law which is so merciful to 
murderers nowadays. You don’t think he can 
xet off lightly, do you, uncle?’ They wiil hang 
him, won't they? Hang him—hang him 


| —hang him,” she repeated, slowly, in hoarse 


“A few moments’ agony after 
So little—so little! AndI 
My punishment 


dull syllables, 
anight of terror. 
have to live my desolate life. 
is for a lifetime.” 

‘* My love, God will be good to you. He can 
lighten all burdens,” murmured Mr. Dalbrook, 


| gently. 


‘** He cannot lighten mine, not by the weight 
of a single hair. He has stretched forth His 
hand against me in hatred and anger, perhaps 
because I loved His creature better than I loved 
Him.” 

** Mv dearest, this is madness——’ 

“T did, I did,” she reiterated. ‘I loved my 
husband better than I loved my God. i would 


, 


| have worshipped Satan if I could have saved 


him by Satan’s help. I loved him with all my 
heart, and mind, and strength, as we are 
taught to love God. There was not room in 
my heart for any other religion. He was the 
beginning and the end of my creed. And God 
saw my happy love and hated me forit. He is 
a jealous God, We are taught that when we 
are littlechildren. He is a jealous God, and He 
put it into the head of some distracted crev.ute 
to come to that window and shoot my hus- 
band.” 

A violent fit of hysteria followed these wild 
words. Matthew Dalbrook felt that allattempts 
at reasoning or consolation must needs be vain 
for some time to come. Until this tempest of 
grief was calmed nothing could be done. 

**She will have her mother here in a day or 
two,” said Theodore. ‘‘That may b:ing some 
comfo:t.’ 

Juanita heard him even in the midst of her 
hysterical sobbing. Her hearing was abnor- 
mally keen, 
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**No one, no one can comfort me, unless. they 
ean give me back my dead.” 

She started up suddenly from the sofa where 
Matthew had placed her, and grasped his arm 
with convulsive force. 

** Take me to him,” sheentreated, ‘‘ Take me 
tohim.unele. You were always kind to me. 
They won't let me go to him. It is brutal ; it 
is infamous of them. I have a right to. be 
there.” 

*By-and-by, my dear girl, when you are 
calmer.” 

“T will be calm this instant, if you will take 
me to him,” she said, commanding hersel at 
onee, with a tremendous etlort, ehoking down 
those rising sobs, clasping her convulsed throat 
with constraining hands, tightening her trem 
ulous lips. 

“See,” she said, ‘‘Iam tranquil now. I will 
not give away again. Take me to him, Let 
me see him—that I may be sure my happy life 
was not all a dream—a madwoman’'s dream—as 
it seems to have been now, when Leannot look 
upon his face.” 

Mr. Valbrook looked at his son interroga- 
tively. 

‘Let her see him,” said Theodore, gently. 
“We cannot lessen her sorrow. It must have 
its way. Better, perhaps, that she should see 
him, and accustom herself to her grief; better 
for her brain, however it may torture her heart.” 

He saw the risk of a further calamity in his 
cousin's state—the fear that her mind would 
succumb under the burden of her sorrow. It 
seemed to him that there was more danger in 
thwarting her natural desire to look upon her 
beloved dead than in Jetting her have her way. 

The how ekeeper had followed her-young mis- 
tress to the threshold of the door, and was 
waiting there. She shook her head, and mur- 
mured something about Mr. Dolby's orders, 
but submitted to the authority of a kinsman 
and family solicitor, as-even superior to the 
faculty. 

She led the way silently to that upper cham- 
ber where the murdered man was lying. Mat- 
thew Dalbrook put his cousin’s icy band 
through his arm and supported her steps as 
they slowly followed. Theodore remained in 
the drawing-room, walking up and down, in 
deepest thought, stopping now and then in his 
slow pacing to and frotocontemplate that stain 
upon the velvet pile, and the empty chair beside 
it. 

In the room above, Juanita knelt beside the 
bed, where he who kissed her last night on the 
threshold of her chamber lay in his last slum. 
ber, a marble figure with calm dead face 
shrouded by the snowy sheet, with flowers— 
white waxen exotics—scattered about the bed. 
No sign of that ghastly death showed itself on 
those marble features. She lifted the sheet, 
and looked upon him, and kissed him with 
love’s last despairing kiss, and then she knelt 
beside the bed, with her face bent in her 
clasped hands, calmer than she had been at any 
moment since she found her murdered husband 
lying at her feet. 

“It’s wonderful,” whispered the housekeeper 
to Mr. Dalbrook; ‘‘it seems to have soothed 
her, poor dear, to see him—and I was afraid she 
would have broke down worse than ever.” 

‘““You must give way to her a little, Mrs. 
Morley. She has a powerful mind, and she 
must not be treated like achild. She will live 
through her trouble, and rise superior to it, be 
sure of that ; terrisle as it is.” 

The door opened softly, and a woman came 
into the room, a woman of about five-and-forty, 
of middle height, slim and delicately made, 
with aquiline nose and fair complexion, and 
flaxen hair just touched with grey. She was 
deadly pale, but her eyes were tearless, and she 
came quietly to the bed, and fell on her knees 
by Juanita’s side and hid her face as Juanita’s 
was hidden, and the first sound that came from 
her lips was a long low moan—a sound of 
greater agony than Matthew Dalbrook had 
ever heard in his life until that moment. 

**Good God,” he muttered to himself, as he 
rooved to a distant window, “I had forgotten 
Lady Jane.” 

It was Lady Jane, the gentle soul who had 
leved that poor clay with a love that had 
grown and strengthened with every year of his 
life, with a love that had won liberal response 
from the recipient. There had never been a 
cloud between them, never one moment of 
disagreement or doubt. Each had _ been 
secure in the certainty of the other's affection. 
It had been a union such as is not often seen 
be*ween mother and son; and it was ended— 
ented by the red hand of murder. 

Matthew Dalbrook left the room in sjlence, 
beckoning to the housekeeper to follow him. 

* Leave them together,” hesaid. ** They will 
be more comfort to each other than anyone else 
in the world can be to either of them. Keep 
in the way—here, in the corridor, in case of 
anything going wrong—fainting, or hysterics, 
for instance—but so long as they are tolerably 
calm let them be together, and undisturbed.” 

He went back to his son, and they both left 
the house soon afterwards and drove off to find 
the Coroner and to conter with him. Later in 
the afternoon they saw the local policeman, 
whose discoveries, though he evidently thought 
them important, Mr. Dalbrook considered nil. 

He Lad found out that a certain village free- 
booter —- ostensibly an agricultural Jaborev, 
nocturvally a poacher bore a grudge against 
Lord Cheriton, and had sworn to be even with 
him sooner or later.e The constable opined 
that, being an ignorant man, this person 
might have mistaken Lord Cheriton’s son-in- 
law for Lord Cheriton himself, 

He had discovered, in the second place, that 
two vans of gipsies had encamped just outside 
the Chase on the night after the arrival of the 
bridal pair. They were, in fact, the very gipsies 
who had provided Aunt Sally and the French 
shooting gallery for the amusement of the 
populace, and he opined that some of these 
zips es were “in it.” 

Vhy they should be in it he did not take 
upon himself to explain, but he declared that 
his experience of the tribe justified his susonic- 
ions. He was also of opinion that the mur- 
derer had come with the intent to plunder the 
drawing-room, which was in his own expres- 
sion, ‘‘ chock-full of valuables,” and thar, being 
disappointed. and furthermore detected, in 
that intent, he had tried to make ail things 
safe by acasual murder. 

‘But, man alive, Sir Godfrey was sitting in 
his armchair, absorbed in his book. There was 
nothing to prevent any intending burglar 
sneaking away unseen. You must tind some 
better scent than that if you mean to track the 
murderer.” 

‘*T hope, sir, with my experience of the dis- 
trict, I shall havea better chance of finding him 
than a stranger imported from the Metropolis,” 
said Constable Barber, severely. ‘* [f conclude 
there will be a reward offered, Mr. Dalbrook ?” 

“There will, and a large one. I must not 
take upon myself to name the figure. Lord 
Cheriton will be here to-morrow or next day, 
and he will, no doubt, take immediate steps, 
You may consider yourself a v_ry lucky man, 
Barber, if you can solve this mystery.” 

Matthew Dalbrook turned from the eager 
face of the police-officer with a short, angry 
sigh. It was of the reward he was thinking, 
no doubt —congratulating himself perhaps upon 
the good luck which had thrown such a 
murder in his way. And presently the man 
from Scotland Yard would be on the scene, 
keen and business-like, yet full of asportsman’s 
ardor, intent on discovery, as on a game in 
which the stakes were worth winning. Little 
cared either of these for the one fair lite cut 
short, for the other young life blighted, 


(To be Continued.) 





Tommy Disappointed. 





‘* I want to see the wheels go round,” 
Said little Tommy Green ; 
But father had a reason sound 
Why the wheels should not be seen. 


For mother sat beside him there, 
And on the inside ca-e 

Of hie gold watch was pictured fair 
Another woman's face. 
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The: Monroe Doctrine. 





Many persons, who frequen'ly see references. 
in the newspapers to “the Mouroe Doctrine,” 
ace yyuorant of What this doctrine is and of the 
circumstances which brought about,its promul- 
vation. ‘the fallowing sketch by an eminent 
Awerican writer gives its history in a few 
woids. 

The disappearance of Napoleon Bonaparte 
from Europe in 1815 restored to power and 
pride the incapable men whom he bad been 
accustomed to use very much as he pleased for 
bearly twenty years, These were Ferdinand 
Vil. of Spain, Alexander Ll. of Russia, Francis 
1. of Austria, and Louis X VILL. of France, four 
men of teeble minds and little courage, who 
bad learned nothing and forgotten nothing from 
their severe experience dusing Napuieon’s 
supremacy. Naturally, they chose ministers, 
like Metternich and others, who flattered every 
propensity of such minds, and made them half 
believe that the true way to promote virtue and 
happiness among men was to deprive them of. 
liverty, and reorganize Christendom on the 
basis of despotism. 

Nowhere was this reaction carried to such an 
extreme asin Spain, governed by a king who 
was hitthe better than a.sensualized idiot.. The 
king's first act on his restoration was to dis- 
solve the national legislature, and he proceeded 
with reckless rapidity to restore every abuse of 
the old system of tyranny. ‘The nobility was 

again exempt from taxation; the Inquisition 
was restored; men who had suppoited the 
Bonapartes were cruelly persecuted, and the 
public treasury was exhausted in futile at- 
tempts to reduce the American colonies of 
Spain to their former subjection, 1t was the 
king’s extreme watt of money which induced 
him in 1819 to sell Florida to the United 
States. ; 

At length, a host of Liberals in Spain and 
Portugal rose in revolt against the tyranny, 
and waste of the king. Ferdinand, always 
timid, and more timid from his former ex- 
periences of revolt, yielded to the insurgents, 
accepted a liberal constitution, dismissed his 
servile ministry, and appointed the Liberal 
leaders in their stead. ‘the Cortes met once 
more, suppressed the Inquisition, abolished 
| entails, re-established the treedom of the press 
and of public meeting. 

But at this point tne Holy Alliance, as it was 
called, interposed, which then consisted of 
France, Austria, Russiaand Prussia. A French 
army of a hundred thousand men invaded 
Spain, restored the king to his former power, 
suppressed the constitution, executed many 
Liberal leaders, and, worst of all, remained in 
Spain for four years to support the king in his 
arbitrary policy. It was supposed to be the 
intention, and at one time probably was the 
intention, of the Holy Alliance to give armed 
assistance to Spain and Portugal in recovering 
their lost American provinces, which had not 
merely declared, but achieved, their inzepen- 
dence. 

Ic was at this point, and with a view to meet 
this new and dangerous project, that President 
Monroe intervened. In a special message of 
March 8, 1822, he expressed the opinion that the 
American provinces of Spain, having accom- 
piished their independence, and being in the 
enjoyment of the same, ought to be recognized 
by the United States as independent nations, 
and he asked Congress to appropriate a sum of 
money to enable him to send plenipotentiaries 
to reside at their capitals. 

This was ‘‘ the era of good feeling” in Ameri- 
can politics, and consequently the recom- 
mendations of the President, atter a long and 
able debate were carried by a majority of one 
hundred and sixty-seven to one. A single 
member of the House of Representatives voted 
against the proposition. The name of this 
gentleman was Kobert S. Garnett. He was a 
Virginia lawyer and a Democrat ; but there his 
name stands in the record, solitary and alone— 
““Nay—Mr. Garnett.” ’ 

Plenipotentiaries were sent accordingly. In 
his next annual message, December, 1823, Mr. 
Monroe inserted the few observations which 
have ever since been called the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The President said that in his opinion 
the time had come “‘for asserting, as a prin- 
ciple in which the rights and interests of the 
United States are involved, that the American 
Continents, by the free and independent condi- 
tions which they have- assumed and main- 
tained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any Euro- 
pean power.” 

He further observed that the United States 
would consider any attempt on the part cf the 
Holy Alliance to extend their system of gov- 
ernment to any portion of the western hemis- 
phere ‘tas dangerous to our peace and safety.” 

Resolved not to be misunderstood, he added 
the following words: 

“With the existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have not interfered, 
and shall not interiere. But with the govern- 
ments who have declared their independence 
and maintained it, and whose independence 
we have on great consideration and on just 
principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any other mauner their 
destiny by any European power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 

This is the Monroe Doctrine, as laid down by 
James Monroe. Great Britain, too, acknowl- 
edged the independence of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can colonies, and Mr. Canning, then at the head 
of the Government, gave the Holy Alliance to 
understand that he meant something more 
than a mere acknowledgement. He said, in the 
House of Commons, that if the Bourbons were 
to unite in controlling Spain, it should not be 
Spain plus South America. He atterwards 
said, with the extravagance of an orator: “I 
called the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the old.” 


—_————__s oe 
Blow for Blow. 


Mamma—Tommy, don’t you know it’s very 
cowardly for a boy to strike a girl? 

Tommy—Is papa a coward ? 

Mamma—What an idea! Of course he isn’t. 

Tommy—I heard him tell that Mr. Rounds, 
who was here yesterday, that he was going to 
strike vou for enough for the theater tickets 
to night. 


— = 


Quite Capable. 


Al.—Old Soak, Mr. Smith wants to marry 
your daughter; he is rich. 

Old soak—Let him want. 

Al.—But he doesn't drink, and his case con- 
sequently is hopeless, 

Old Soak—Doesn't drink? I accept him. 

Al.—???!! 


Old Soak--Yes. I can drink his share. 


atime 
Suspicious. 
Aunt—Does your beau know that you havea 
glass eye ? 
Lena-—I m afraid so, but I never told him. 
Aunt—Why do you think he knows? 
Lena—He sent me a poem yesterday, begin. 
ning, *“‘I love thy large voluptuous eye, 





A Fatal Defect. 


Civilian—What do you think of the new 
dynamite cruiser, the Vesuvius? U. S. naval 
officer (dubiously)—Well, she’s a pretty fair 
sort of a vessel. Civilian (testily)— Why, 
what’s the matter with her? Naval cfficer— 
The cruiser is swift enough and a!) thas sort of 
thing, but I give you my word «:a gentleman, 
that her dancing accommodat.ous are simply 
wretched, shamefully inadequate. 


al 


As the Peeler Saw It. 


Policeman— Yes, sir, Mr, Stormsby will be a 
famous man some day. He already has a 
Western reputation, 

‘Really? I never heard of him before.” 

‘You haven't? Why, I've run him in three 
times myself,” 
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How Oona Saved Him. 





They sat at the door of the little cottage to- 
gether. All about them spread the emerald 
award.of a patch of Ireland. 

Oona with her red-gald hair, her fair pink 
and white face and her white arms, with 
dimples at the elbows, looked very, very pretty. 
though her gown was green and not new, and 
her small feet dressed in clumsy boots and 
roughly-knitted stockings. . 

The grandmother withered and _ toothless, 
was witch-like enough, ia her cap, with its 
great vuftles, and her short gown.of musiin, 
yellow with age, over a short frieze petticoat. 

Before them the ground Jay level for miles 
and miles, dotted with little shealings and 
dark bogs. 

The geese waddled in and out of a little pond 
not far trom the door. and a dog snored in the 
shallow of the furze bushes. Qona was speak- 
ing. 
**T want to go to Americay and be airnin’, 

grannie,” she said; ‘‘airnin’ and sendin’ home 
the bit of money like the other girls. Im 
weary suppin’ milk and atin’ praties I niver 
help to buy. Ill take this bit of money me 
uncle left me—God rest his soul—and buy me 
a ticket to Americay with it and get a service 

lace. Patsy and Beesy are goin’, and I'll not 
cs me lee lane on the great stame-ship. Itsa 
foine toime to be startin’ along with the two of 
thim.” 

“ Are you forgettin’ Jamesie, darlin'?” asked 
the olf woman. 

‘*Forget Jamesie! It’s him I think of day 
an’ night, slapin’ or wakin’,” said Oona, witn 
two big tears in her eyes. 

*“ An’ thin, where is the promise ye made 
him?” asked the old woman, roeking to and fro. 

** Ye promised to bide until he sins for ye, or 
came to make ge his wife. Grannie O'Lynn, 
yell mind that she stays safe in the home 
nist,’ says he, ‘ until she flies to mine.’ Thim’'s 
his words, darlin’; and I tuk me oath to him, 
Bide hame till Jamesie comes, lassie: there's 
enough fo: all,” 

“ Jamesie will never come, grannie.” said 
Oona, ‘* Jamesie is passed out of my life like 
the flowers that faded last year. ‘I see no 
more of him, unless it mav bein Hivin. Some 
ill has come to him. It’s three years since he 
wint away, an’ there’s no news of him. He's 
dead, grannie. He’s a schollard. is Jamesie; 
an’ he’d write once a week, he said ; an’ niver 
a line—niver wan line! The sea is deep, gran- 
nie, an’ what is a steerage passenger to a big 
company, dead or alive? He's no more!” 

“T’'ve thought the same at times,” said gran- 
nie; ‘‘but I don’t seem to see him dead, I 
dream of white candles at the head of folke 
that are dead, an’ thim lyin’ quiet; aa’ whin I 
drame of him, it’s not like that. There's breath 
an’ life in him, but he’s troubled—troubled, 
darlin’.” 

‘It may be some other woman has sthole 
his heart away from me. He might have been 
ashamed to let me know it, after the oaths he 
swore to be thrue to me while there’d be the 
breath of life in him,” said Oona. ‘* But how 
an iver that may be, I've bided without airnin’ 
too long. You've na son, grannie; and it’s 
fittin’ your daughter's daughter, that you've 
mithered since she was a baby, should take 
the place of them that’s gone.” 

And then they both wept together, almost 
as women weep over the dead; for it was 
hard to part. Hard too, to put away the hope 
of James O'Donnel sending for them to come to 
him, for both were to go—grannie to live with 
then at ease. 

Alas! it must needs be done, for cold and 
hunger, those two wolves who are forever on 
the track of the Irish peasant, had been very 
near them of late. So Oona left the cabin and 
crossed the ocean, with no mischance; and her 
bright faoe won her a place, in spite of her 
‘‘greenness,” and she learned fast, and soon 
there was no want of meat or of fire in the 
eabin. And Oona did not tell her old grannie 
how sore her heart was. She had hoped 
against hope, believing that, after all, she 
would find her Jamesie in America, still true to 
her, or that at least she would hear of him. 
Now she was aware of the vast distances of 
the land to which she had come. It was like 
looking for a needle in a haystack to look for 
any one even in New York. A vear convinced 
her that she should never see Jamsie in this 
life, and all ber hope was to be able to bring 
grannie over before age made the old woman 
too feeble to come, 

It was Sunday, Oona, who had nothing to 
spare for finery, had been to church in her 
simple cotton gown and neat straw hat, in 
which she looked better than reany other girls 
in their ribbons and feathers, for she was as 
fresh and sweet asadaisy. And now she had 
the rest of the afternoon to herself. She was 
fond of walking, and the home of her employer 
was not far from Central Park, and her steps 
turned into its shaded paths quite naturally. 

There were plenty of people there. Girls and 
their lovers in plenty. The thought of her 
Jamesie arose within her, and she felt her 
throat -well. Oh, where was he? If he were 
deai, where had he perished, and how? If he 
were false, what fair face had won him ? 

‘There's many a prettier girl. Jamesie,” poor 
Oona said to herself, ** but none that loves you 
so trae as me, or ever will.” 

Tears arose to her eyes ; she turned intoa less 
frequented path and wandered on until she 
came to the little rustic summer-house that 
stands alone on a projecting rock, not far from 
the block-house. Hoping to find herself alone, 
she entered, but saw in an instant that a man 
lay there asleep on the bench—a man in ragged 
clothes, with unkempt hair and a stubby beard. 
with soiled linen, and shoes that were all 
crushed and trodden aside, with a face that 
wore the flush of intoxication—a man to run 
from and to fear, from a woman's point of view. 
But Oona did not run. She stood still and 
clasped her hands together, and gazed down 
5 oo him, for the face was a face she knew. 
Changed, degraded as it was, it was James 
O'Donnel who lay there; her Jamesie, whose 
silver betrothal ring she wore; her Jamesie, 
the tidiest boy in the parish when he left old 
Ireland. 

**On, Mother of Mercy, what has happened 
to bring him to this?” Oona moaned. ‘* Him 
that nivir took a oe too much! Oh, why 
did I live to see this? Why?” 

She looked at him, sick at heart. The smell 
of stale liquor lingering about him revolted 
her. But his head was in an uncomfortable 
position; his breath was labored. 

‘* Maybe it was sickness brought him to this,” 
she said ; and took off her shawl and folded it 
up to make a pillow for his head. 

** Jamesie,” sne said. 

And suddenly it came to her that, though 
it was Jamesie, the worse for liquor, very dirty, 
utterly debasea, it was at least Jamesie alive, 
and that it might be in the power of one who 
loved him, with the grace of God, to bring him 
back to his old self. Jamesie alive, and in 
trouble! She knelt down beside him. She was 
no flne lady, and was well used to the soiled 
garb of laboring men, and touched him softly 
with her hand, 

**Jamesie!"” she said, softly. 
waken up! It's Oona!” 

The man stirred, opened his eyes, and stared 
at her, then shut them. 

* Janesie!” she said again. 

This time he started up, and cried: 

“Who is this#” in a strange, quavering 
voice, like one who had seen a ghost. 

**Tc’s Oona, Jamesie,” said the girl. ‘* Look, 
and you'll know me.” 

* | know you well,” he said. 

He sat up now; rested his elbows on his 
knees, and his chin in his hands, and uttered a 
groan, 

“I'm wot good to look at, I sunpose,” he 
said, “‘but I'm your own work. You can get 
comfort out of that, ma’am, an’ ve plaze.” 

He spoke with a sneer, and looked at her 
cruelly, but with so much reproach in his eyes 
that her heart told her he thought some ill 


thing of her. 
““My work?” she said. “Oh, Jamesie! 


** Jamesie ! 





girl eould'be? ‘Whativer do you mane wid it’s | her. Cries of ‘Stop your noise,” “‘Shut up, 


bein amy work?” 

“Thrue?” he responded. “ Yes, until a bet- 
ther man came. Oh! he was betther; I knew 
it. But I loved you, and I had your promise, 


and [ toiled, and wrought, and saved, and | 


prayed to all the saints to help me, just for 
you, Qona; and that youd come to me wan 
day was all my thought; and aven whin 
no answers to me letthers came. I wrote 
again, thinkin’ it some mishtake of the post, 
until here comes Barry Muldoon, an’ greets me 
in the street, an’ shakes me by the hand. * Och!’ 
says he; ‘ did ye hear the news from Ballybo- 
fav ?’ 

“*T did not,’ says I. 

*“**Qona Ma'one is married to the young 
squireen,’ says he. ‘Sure her face was her for- 
tune,’ he says. 

*“That’s bein’ thrue, is it? I've not seen a 


sober day since that hour, and dhrink brings | 


rags and dirt widit. But it’s your{doin’, Oona, 
yours. I thrusted you,and you desaved me.” 
**O. Jamesie,” moaned Oona, ‘‘did you be- 
lave that of me? Of me, Jamesie? Why, it’s 
a Jie Barry Muldoon told you, and all because I 
would not let him court me. ‘That's the ring 
James O'Donnel put upon my fioger,’ says I, 
‘and I'll think of none but him until I go to 
marry him in Americay. Why the squireen 


niver came nigh us but onee, to get a! 
| From the proofs I was correcting, and he c.ught my angry | 


dbrink of buttermilk from grannie, and 
took no heed of me. Why should he, with a 
foine young lady of his own, and thim like 
turtle doves? And it’s him sthole the letthers, 
no doubt, for he promised to bring them over, 
graunie having no cart or horse at all. And, 
oh! if it had been so, Jamesie, what right had 
ye to change the man God made you to what 
you've come to now? I'd not have been worth 
it, Jamesie, if I was a queen.” 

Jamesie looked at her a moment, and broke 


down. The tears came dropping through his | 


fingers, 

‘““Not thrue!"” he sobbed. ‘ And I’ve come 
to this for naught.” 

‘And I've mourned ye for dead, Jamesie, 
and find ye worse,” sighed Oona. 

** How did you come here?” Jamesie asked, 
when he had conquered his emotion, 

“TI jist walked in unknownst,” said Oona 
“I'm livin’ at sarvice this year here in Ameri- 
cay. 

‘*T suppose you hate me now, Oona?” said 
Jamesie. 

The girl looked steadily and sadly at him. 

“I'm very discontented wid ye,” she said, 
‘“‘at prisent. How can I help but be so?” 

She reached out her hand for her shawl. 

‘**Did you put that under me durthy head, 
Oona?” asked Jamesie. 

** Vis,” said Oona. ‘* Yis, Jamesie.” 

**You don’t hate me, Oona,” said the man. 
** And look ye, my girl, that thought is enough 
to make me sthrong agin the drink. I only 
took it to drown me sorrows. I hate the stuff.” 

‘**T'll not touch ye now, nor be seen wid ye to 
disgrace ye ; but twelve weeks from this date, 
mate me on the stheps of St. Ann’s Church and 
ye'll find me ould self there, sober and dacent. 
Give your promise for that, Oona, I'll not come 
unless all is as it should be.” 

‘*God bless and help ye, Jamesie,” sobbed the 
girl. ‘‘Ill be there.” 

She took a little rosary from her bosom and 
handed it to him. 

ad this be for a token betwixt us,” she 
said. 

Then he left her, and she dared not look 
after him. 

But every night she prayed tHat Jamesie 
might have strength to do as he promised, and 
on the twelfth Sunday she stood on the church 
steps. She did not see him at first, but sud- 
denly an arm was thrust through the crowd, 
and a rosary was dropped into her hand, and 
turning she looked on Jamesie, the old Jamesie 
sober and in his right mind. 

‘*Never adrop has passed my lips since we 
met, Oona—me faithful Oona, mavourneen ?” 

But she was quite content, and he knew that 
before she said it. And in a year from that 
day, the old grandmother came to them, and 
they were married. 


me ee 


Ambiguity of Expression. 


Klopstock, the German poet, was once visited 
by some students from Gottingen to have the 
meaning of one of his stanzas explained. 
After reading the stanza, he replied, * I cannot 
retollect what I meant when I wrote it; but I 
remember that it was the finest thing I ever 
wrote, and you cav@tt do better than to devote 
your lives to the discovery cf its meaning.” 

A comical sentence appeared in the pro- 
gramme of a concert given by M. Gounod in 
London. The eighth song was printed, ‘‘* She 
Wandered Down the Mountain Side,’ accom- 
panied by the composer.” 

Instances of *‘ neglecting the antecedent” are 
amusing. In an old geography we are told that 
a certain place is a “*town with 300 houses and 
1.200 inhabitants, all with their gable ends 
towards the street.” 

A furrier once announced that he was pre- 
pared to ‘‘make up capes, circulars, etc., for 
ladies out of their own skins.” 

A London match vendor used the following 
street cry: “ Buy a pennyworth of matches 
from a poor old man made of foreign wood.” 

Some years agoa member of acertain London 
club was standing on the steps of the club- 
house. A man stopped and asked, ‘‘ Does a 
gentleman belong to your club with one eye 
named Walker?” ‘I don’t know,” was the 
reply. ‘* What was the name of his other eye?” 

The father did not speak with clearness when 
he exhibited a fiddle made by his son, and 
said: ‘‘He made it out ot his head, and has 
wood enough left to make another one.” 

We occasionally read in the papers about 
“terra cotta ladies’ gloves,” ‘‘ woolen chil- 
dren's mitts,” etc.; or that ‘ta snake was 
killed by a boy twelve feet long;” or that a 
thrifty housewife ‘‘ washes and irons herself 
every week;” or that ‘‘a man wants a boy to 
drive a horse who lives with his parents.” 


oe.) OU 


Polly as a Reformer. 


Last summer there was a parrot on Third 
avenue that used to stay out of doors the 
greater part of the day. In the next house was 
a scoldiug woman. She used to scold every 
minute, either the husband or the children, or 
the cat, and soon the parrot began to mimic 
her. Between the two the neighbors nearly 
went distracted. But pretty soon the woman 
stopped. She could hear the parrot mocking 








ee 


just left us I'm willing to give you atrial in his 


sir!” “I'l strap you,” made the air vocal, but 
as soon as Polly found out that she was having 
the fun all to herself she stopped, too. Now, 
not a word of scolding is heard in the Third 
street house, and Polly sings and whistles her 
old-time ditties, She is looked wpon as an 
apostle of peace by the neighbors, 


Rob Roy’s Grave. 


A recent visitor to the last resting place of 
Rob Roy, writes : 
“I have just visited the old kirkyard at Bal- 


; quibidder, Ihad on this and on a previous oc- 
; casion to send to the village to get a person to 


point out the graves of Rob Roy and his wife 
Helen. English friends were with me on both 
occasions, and their remarks on the neglected 
condition of the graves brought the blush to 


my face. It is almost impossible to decipher | 


the few words on one of the stones which 


would indicate that one stood on such an inter- | 


esting spot. Surely the Glasgow folks might 


do something to improve the condition of the | 


MacGregor’s grave.” 





The Outraged Editor. 





He my sanctum penetrated, and I looked up in surprise 


eyes, 


| His appearance was against him, as he stood before the fire. 
| Of convivial complexion and irregular attire. 

| 1 insinuated, mildly, that I hadn’t room for bores, 

And that nothing was more precious than the time of | 


KINDLING WOOD! _ 


editors. 

Then he grimly emiled and nodded, with his head on an 
inc ine, 

Asking if, ’mongst my contributors, was Imogene Vantyne. 


—— ; yes, and I'il confess that something like a 
us 


Came o’er my editorial cheek ; and why my blocd should } 


rush 

In such a way unusual, was this: that Imogene 

Had been making an impres:ion, though her face I’d never 
seen, 

For her poems were peculiar, and with passion were full 
charged ; 

And on reading them I'd found my little heart was much 
enlarged ; 

So, in one ecstatic mcment, but about a week before, 

I had written her and had told her that I loved her—yes, 
and more. 


Then my visitor continued: that my checks were fair 
enough, 

But this writer cared for business and not loving gush and 
stuff ; 

That he thought it wasn’t proper, and he hoped that I'd 
agree 

To bus raise the price of articles and let love matters be. 

‘‘Ah! then you must be her father, sir,” | gasped, with 
loving rife ; 

“ Pray, then, say that I may visit her and woo her for my 
wife!” 

How he laughed, as loud he shouted, ‘‘ Why, she is no 
charming elf! 

I just chose that for my nom de plume. I'm ‘Imogene’ 
myself |”— Judge. 








Labouchere Talks. 


Mr. Henry Labouchere has also been making 
confession to an interviewer, and has told him, 
among other things, about a certain juvenile 
escapade at Eton. “I have a vivid recollec- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘of a day when, happening to 
have more money than I knew what to do 


with, I determined to do the ‘big toff.’ I} 


sallied forth to the largest hotel in Eton, en- 
gaged a private room, and ordered the waiter 
in most lordly tones to bring me a bow! of 


— The discreet functionary stared, but | 
rought it; it was then my turn to stare and | 


wonder what on earth I should do with the huge 
bowl full of a fluid the very odor of which 
made me feel faint. At length-my eye resting 
upon a good old-fashioned cupboard of antique | 


oak, a brilliant idea struck me. I opened | 
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PHENIX : 
: LESSIVE 


FOR CLEANING PURPOSES OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION IT 
HAS NO EQUAL 


Fasy, Cheap, Economical 


No hourehcld should be without it. 
Preferabe and cheaper than soap for 
the Laundry Toilet or Bath. Perfectly 
harmless, no matter how strong it is 
used. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


i 22a s 


Paris, France 


For Sale by All Grocers 
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Delivered prices, C. O. D., viz.: 


| 13 Crates, $2; 6 Crates, $1; 3 Crates, 60 cents 
Send post card or call at YOILL & HARVIE’S, 20 





Sheppard Street. Telephone No. 1570. 


B. SPAIN’S 


TEMPLE OF FASHION 
455 Queen Street West 





We are clearing out a line of! 


OVERCOATS at $15, the cheapest 
in the city. Made to order and 
got up in first-class style, a fit 


guaranteed. 


455 QUEEN ST. WEST. 


SPRING 1889 


Now arriving new designs in 


Plush, Toilet and Faney Boxes 


Leather Dressing and Jewelry Cases, 








Desks, Stationery Cases, Writing Pads 
Cuffs and Collar Boxes, Hair, Cloth and 


the door and poured the whole of the punch | Hat Brushes, Combs, Etc., also a steck of 


into the basement of the cupboard. Then, 
after waiting a few minutes to see whether | 
the obnoxious liauor would make inroads upon | 
the carpet the pattern of which was that of | 
golden crowns on a royal blue ground, I rang | 
the bell again, and, on the waiter appearing, 
in still more authoritative tones 1 ordered 
another bowl. Never shall I forget the expres. 
sion cf horrified amazement which came over 


went the way of the first— that is to say, into 
the cupboard ; and Alexander the Great, after 
his victory over Darius, could not have telt | 
prouder than I did when I called for the bill, 
disbursed half a sovereign for the punch, ten 
shillings more for the private parlor, tipped | 
the waiter, and swaggered into the street, | 
fully persuaded that the eyes of the whole inn | 
were upon me, which, in my exultant state of | 
mind, were tantamount to those of all Europe. | 
| 
' 


the man’s countenance. The second potation | 


I never went there again.” 
re te ae, 
Enough for the Lion. 
Very Stout Old Lady (watching the lions fed) | 
—'Pears to me, mister, that ain't a very big | 
piece o’ meat for sech an animal. <r 
Attendant (with the great show of polite: | 
ness on earth)—I s'pose it does seem like asmall | 
piece of meat to you, ma’am, but it's enougn for | 
the lion. | 


Faney Baskets and Christmas Hampers. 





PRICES RIGHYF! 


Call and Inspect our Stock 


H. E. CLARKE&Co 


kRUNK AND BaG MANUFACTURERS 


O05 KING STREET WEST 








REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Its Durability and ease of manipulation are 


admitted. Recent speed tests have proven it to 


—~< -—____—— | be the fastest writing machine in the world. 


Not an Agnostic. 


Lawyer--Will your honor put the usual ques- 
tion to the witness as to his religious beliet ? 

Judge— Witness, do you believe in the exist- 
ence of a supreme being that controls the 
affairs of men? 

Witness— Yawoh! Shudge, dot vas my wife 
Katrina. Dot voman vas der bors ! 


—- 


Nothing to Offer. 


Managing editor—‘‘ You're pretty young, 
Mr. Dobler, but as our criminal reporter has 


place.” : 

Applicant (haughtily)—‘* Excuse me, but I’m 
not inclined to look favorably upon such an 
offer, sir. My line of writing has been quite 
above work of that kind.” 

Managing editor—‘‘Indeed! What line of 
writing has yours been, Mr, Dobler?” 

Applicant (proudly)—** I have edited our 
College of Journalism paper for the last two 
years, sir.” 

Managing editor—‘‘ Ah, I see; but I’m sorry 
that I've nothing at present to offer you com- 
mensurate with your ability and experience, 
Mr. Dobler, as both our janitor and his assistant 
are giving entire satisfaction.” 








A Long Look Ahead. 





Eggley Monade (before marriage)—Let me 
carry it, love; it’s heavy for you, Let this be 


whativer did Ido but be as thure to you asa! my task. 


> a a 


FU SA 
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carry it after marriage. But be did—noble 
soul |— Puck. 


| If interested, send for full report 


GEO. BENGOUGH, 36 King Street East 
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For Mental & Physical Exhaustion 


This preparation has all the well-known 
tonic and nutritive properties of Beef, Iron 
and Wine, together with the stimulatins; 
effects of Coca Wire. It increases the 
vigor of the intellect, nerves and muscles ; 
sustains strength in the absence of food ; 

roduces beaithy sleep; is therefore the 
est-kaown restorative for convalescents, 
and is not followed by any e-il effects such 
as langor and d-pression. Adult D.se— 
One tablespoonfui between meals, or when 

fatigued or exhausted. 


BINGHAM’S PHARMACY | 


100 Yonge Street, Torento. 


RENNIE’S SEEDS ARE THE BEST 


and may be sent by mailto any Post Office in 
Canada, New Illustrated Catalogue now ready, 
Containing Description and Prices of the choicest 


FIELD, CARDEN & FLOWER SEEDS 


Mailed free. Every Farmer and Gardener should 
have a copy before ordering sceds for the coming 
season, Handsomest catalogue pubiished in Canada, 





NEW BOOKS 


A FLIGHT TO FRANCE-—By Jules Verne 


A WITCH OF THE HILLS—By Florence 
Warden 


Canadian Copyrizht 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


And some people will think that he didn’t THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY 


PUBLISSERS' AGENTS 





purity and excel- 


Received the highest awards for 


ditions, 30ce. Each 


Y 





‘Merchant Tailors 


REMOVED 


TO 


207 Yonge Street 


OPPOSITE ALBERT ST. 


New Remedy 
Ghapped Hands 


AA apka = 
= Crean 


IT DRIES INSTANTLY 
IT WHITENS THE SKIN 
PRice, ©5 cENTsS 
MADE BY 


Stuart W, Johnston, Toronto 
SOLD BY ALL D2UGGISTS 














AWHAITHG WOA AVA MON SI 





OUR CELEBRATED “ G0LD LABEL” 





POUR OUT WITHOUT SHAKING 
——$__—. 


OKEEFE & CO. 
Brewers, Maltsters & Bottlers 


SPECIALTIE.—Warranred equal to best brewed in any 





country. ENGLISH HvPPED ALES in wood and 
bottlks. KX STOUT in wood and bottle. PILSENER 
LAGER. 
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Rev. P. J. Ed. Page, Professor of Unemistry, Laval Uni- 
versity, Que , says: “I have analyzed the India Pale Ale 
manufactured by John Labatt. London, Ont., and have 
found it a light ale, containing but little alcohol, of a delied 
ous flavor and of a very agreeable taste and superior quality, 
and compares with the best imported ales I have also 
analyzed the Porter, XXX Stout, of the same Brewery, 
which is of an excellent quality ; its flavor is very 
it is a tonic more energetic than the above ale, for it ie 
little richer in alcohol. and can be compared advan 
with any imported article.” 
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Social Clubs. 


Toronto is now somewhat better supplied 

with social clubs—both of a partly political cast 
and of an entirely non-partisan character, than 
was the case some years since. But there is 
yet room for very considerable development iy 
this direction when we bear in mind the con- 
tinually increasing number of young single 
men who make this city their home. Having 
few friends they are largely thrown upon their 
own resources tor amusement or relaxation 
during their leisure time. Coming from locali- 
ties where they often enjoyed the advantage 
of a wide circle of relatives or acquaintances 
whose doors were always open to them 
the isolation of a great city is all the more de- 
pressing. There are exceptional young men 
with aturn for study and purely intellectual 
or religious pursuits who do not suffer from 
the need of congenial society, but to the most 
in their position the experience is not only de- 
pressing but dangerous. The lack of some 
cheerful resort and innocent occupation has 
been the yuin of many who, in this situation, 
have succumbed to vicious allurements that 
otherwise they would have resisted. The mul- 
tiplication of clubs of a character to meet the 
social needs of the young men who form so 
large an element of the city’s population would 
be an excellent thing. Many good people, we 
are aware, look with no favorable eye upon club 
life, and are disposed to class these institutions 
among the demoralizing influences to which 
young men in cities are subjected. This is a 
mistaken view. Nine-tenths of those who be- 
come members of clubs would be likely to 
frequent worse places were these resorts not 
open to them. A well-conducted club, where 
young men and others can meet to enjoy social 
intercourse, read the newspapers and engage 
in various amusements, is rather a safeguard 
than adanger. It enables them to occupy time 
which would otherwise be worse spent. Those 
who are prone to dissipation are never likely to 
lack opportunities for it, and they are far more 
likely to fall into bad habits outside of a club 
than owing to its associations. 








The Art of Hospitality. 


An accomplishment worthy of more serious 
study * adn it commonly receives is the art of | 
entertaining company. To be a thoroughly 
successful host or hostess demands much more 





good performances last week, 


Fra Diavolo 





more to do with it. 


Mme. 


as Zerlina 





tion of Don Cesar. 


Miss Lizzie McNichol is a most promising 
little contralto, and when she knows the pur- 
pose in life of her teeth, i.¢., for mastication 
and not for checking the flow of tone, her voice 
will show up as one of the finest and fullest on 
When 
to this improvement shall have been added 


the stage of English opera in America. 





The American Opera Company gave us some 
although their 
excellence was not by any means the same in 
all instances, those of Lucia ahd Un Ballo 
being far superior to those of Maritana and 
The greater musical value of the 
first named operas of course contributed to 
this result, although the superiority of the 
soloists in the cast of the greater works had 
Aleda Varena was pleas- 
ing as Maritana, but while her execution was 
very correct and fluent, her lower notes at 
times showed uncertainty and weakness. 
Ida Klein seemed to have sung her 
voice away before she reached Toronto, and 
in Fra Diavolo, she attracted 
more attention by her uncouth gestures and 
by the curious widdling of her thumbs than 
by her singing. Poor old Castle, who has been 
a great tenor in his day, stil! shows signs of 
the warhorse, and gave a really fine impersona- 


that of greater histrionic experienve, she will 


havea fine future before her. 
Messrs. 


The singing of 
Knight and Guise was very fair. 


They both have fine voices, and their sing- 


ing is very pleasing, 
greater concentration of tone, 


though both need 
too much 


looseness being observable in this regard. 
They might well copy Mr. Alonzo Stoddard, 
whose fine, firm tone was thoroughly round 


and solid, in spite of a severe cold. 
ing in both Lucia and Un Ballo was excellent, 
and his acting in the last act of the latter was 
superb. By the way, what a lovely opera Un 
Ballo is! I believe this was its first appearance 


it again, as its beauties are so many that a 
second and a third hearing would only add to 
our appreciation of them. 


The star of the company was undoubtedly 
Mme. Louise Natali, whose Lucia was a genu- 
ine surprise. On leaving the house I heard 
only words of praise and enthusiastic admira- 
tion. She has a clear, brilliant voice, and 
a thoroughly facile execution, the difficult florida 
music of the part being sung with great ease 
and absolute certainty. Similar excellence at- 
tended her singing in Un Ballo. Her acting 
was very good, and she has the most brilliant 
prospects before her. Charles Bassett has im- 
proved as an actor, but the work of the season 


| is showing in his voice, which was never very 


strong and which is becoming thin. His Edgar 
was very well done, but I preferred his Ric- 
cardo in Un Ballo, in the last scene of which he 


| outdid himself. Franz Vetta is another strong- 
| hold of the company, and his fine voice is gain- 


ing in richness and power. It showed to great 
advantage in Lucia, but in Fra Diavolo his 
make-up and drollery as one of the 
bandits were simply irresistible. Seldom 
have we seen better comedy than was 





than the means to support a fine establish- 
ment or supply an elaborate banquet. It | 
requires infinite tact, good breeding and man- 
agement. It is no small matter to be able to | 
put a houseful of guests perfectly at their ease, | 
to extend to each a friendly reception and sus- | 
tain the flow of conversation without touching | 
upon a topic that may offend any. No one 
must be slighted or placed in an embarrassing 
position. The susceptibilities, whims and pre- 
judices ofeach must be considered and humo@pd. | 
And all show of ostentation or patronage must 
be scrupulously avoided. Nothing is more 
distressing at a social gathering than the 
obvious agonies of a fussy, bustling super- 
serviceable hostess,who in her extreme anxiety 
to see the affair go off well, entirely overdoes | 
her part, addressing her guests in the language | 
of exaggerated compliment, pressing them to 
eat or drink after their wants have been abun.- | 
dantly satisfied, and by her whole demeanor 

indicating that sne is going through a painful | 
ordeal. Too much effusiveness and parade of 
hospitality is almost as great a defect as the 
other extreme of frigidity and reserve. To be 
gracious and kindly without being over demon- 
strative, should be the study of all who 
entertain. It is not the pleasures of the table 
or the magnificence of the surroundings that 
give zest to social gatherings so much as the 
ease and spontaneity of converse, the feeling 

of being perfectly welcoine and at home, and 

this is only to be attained when the entertainer 

has the faculty of hospitality well developed. | 
What injudicious and unhappy remarks the 

best of people, if devoid of tact, sometimes 

make on such occasions—which, as the darkey 

said when the elder sermonized on chicken- | 
stealing, *‘ throw sech a coldness ober de meet- | 
ing.” Such was the hostess immortalized by | 
Charles Lamb, who, in pressing the poor relation 
to have a little more pudding, thoughtlessly 
added, ‘for you don’t have pudding every day, 
you know.” As astriking contrast and an il!us- 
tration of the ideal host let us recall the delicacy 
and true gentlemanly feeling of the giver ofa 
dinner party who, when a raw and inexperi- 
enced young fellow put a piece of ice into his 
soup, instantly did the same, as though it were 
a matter of course, and thereby spared his 
guest the agonies of “agtification he would 
have experienced had he realized his faux pas. | 
That man was indeed a master of the art of | 


hospitality. | 





He Admitted She Was Right. 

He was seated across the room. 

“George,” she said, ‘if a fire were suddenly 
to break out in the house what would be your 
first impulse, do you think?” 

‘“ Well, my first thought would be for you, of 
course. I would get you to a place of safety, 
and then do what I could to extinguish the 
flames,” ok 3 

‘*That would be very ‘nice of you, Gacupe. to | 
think of me first; but if a fire were to break 
out now, for instance, wouldn’t you lose valu- | 
able time in reaching me from away across the 
room?” i F 

“T don’t know but what I would,” said 
George, as he changed his seat, 





| effort is avoided. 


| he fairly brought down the house. 


| less voice. 


Sortissimo or pianissimo. 


| but 


| splendid maturity. 


displayed by him and Mr. Knight in 
this opera. Miss Clara Poole was heard only 


| once, in Un Ballo, and her rich contralto 


showed itself as fine as ever. The orchestra 
was very good, and the conducting of Mr. 
Hinrichs was as careful and efficient as ever, 
and the chorus was of equal excellence. 

Albani has come and will be here again on 
Monday. She had a splendid house on the 
llth and she well deserved it. Her support 
was good, and while many seemed to think 


| that it was slightly disappointing, it must be 


borne in mind that to shine with equal radi- 
ance beside Albani one must” shine indeed. 
Mr. Barrington Foote is one of the most satis- 
factory baritones who has ever been heard in 
Toronto, his fine, clear voice being used with 
such consummate skill that all appearance of 
His enunciation is beauti- 


fully distinct, an excellence which is also 
shared by Miss Daiman. His singing of 
Nazareth was extremely impressive, and 


his Vicar of Bray, a good old English 
song, was rendered with a due appreciation of 
its humorous points. In the closing run of the 
Drinking Song, extending through two octaves, 
Miss Dai- 
man is a tall and graceful young lady, whose 


| full and rich contralto voice gave a splendid 


rendering of Nobil Signor from Les Huguenots, 
and afterwards told a pathetic tale in Cowen’s 
song, The Angel Carrol. The pathos of her story 
and her admirable artistic rendering of this 
song caused her recall which she answered by 
singing the Garden of Sleep. 

But it was when Mme. Albani entered that 
the enthusiasm of the splendid audience broke 
out, and it was some minutes before she could 


and when after the recitative the beautiful 
cantabile of the Fors e Lui rippled out, 


His sing- 


in Toronto, and I hope that we shall soon hear 


| commence her aria. When her voice was 
| heard, the charm of her personal appear- | 
ance and manner was at once intensified, 


breathless attention was given to the match.- | 


The great charm of her sing- 
ing is the richness yet smoothness of the 
voice, and its clearness and brilliancy under 
all conditions, whether she be singing 
When to this is 
added the trememdous executive facility she 
displays, the analysis of her power is complete, 
who—when he _ hears her—thinks of 
making a quantitative analysis of the marvel- 
lous performance? We are delighted, and we 
may reason it out, or try to reason it out, but 
in the end we are simply delighted. Her sing- 
ing of the Lohengrin number possessed equal 
excellence, and in the Bird Song from II Pen- 
seroso, she gave us a wonderful concertanto 
with the flute. Her voice is nowise impaired, 
what it has lost in light,and airy grace, per- 
haps, being abundantly compensated for by its 
In a chat i had the pleas- 
ure of having with her on Sunday afternoon, 
she said, “I never think of the size of 
the room or the management of my voice 
in that respect; I have enough other 






























and literature chopped small, and with false 
notions of society baked hard, hang it overa 
desk a few hours each day and serve it up hot 
in feeble English when not required.” 

* 


things to occupy my mind. Not that I an 
nervows, by any means, but I am simply 
thoughtful to sing my music properly and 
correctly, and as soon as I begin, my heart and 
enthusiasm control me, and I feel my song. 
That feeling provides the expression, not a 
mechanical adjustment of dynamic force to a 
mathematical measurement of walls.” 


In the Bird Song, Mme. Albani was assisted 
by Mr. Barrett, a flautist of great parts, whose 
obligato and solo number were beautifully 
played. The tenor, Signor Massimi, has a light 
and not unpleasant voice, but uses it with a 
strained effect, which becomes monotonous. 
(If anyone wants to know how much Mr. 
Ludwig Corell resembles Mr. A. R. Blackburn, 
organist of Hoiy Trinity, let hi « go next Mon- 
dwy and see Signor Massimi. He is the 
connecting link.) The pleasure of the evening 
was much enhanced by the clever accompani- 
ments by Signor Bevignan. 

+ 


Rhea is too familiar an artist to require in- 
troduction or need my praise. I suppose it is 
heresy to say it, but I thought her voice a trifle 
too ponderous for a piquant, saucy Beatrice. 
She looks and gestures the part to perfection. 
‘‘Disdain and scorn rode sparkling in her eyes,” 
and in her merry encounters of wit with Bene- 
dick, a more delightful piece of acting would 
be hard to find. 


* 

I had been reading somewhere the other day, 
that as an English nation we over-rated our- 
selves. The French non-appreciation of 
Shakespeare was cited as an example. As a 
nation they are acute, intelligent and critical. 
Yet they bestow, even now, little of that ex- 
aggerated praise we do on him. Therefore it 
was argued we over rate him. That night two 
Frenchmen came into the Grand, and I thought 
I saw a beautiful opportunity of finding out 
their national ‘sentiment for myself. They re- 
mained for one act and then left. I felt quite 
satisfied that Matthew Arnold was right. 
The French did not appreciate our gentle 










Bells that are Pealing (in F or A flat), vocal 
duett by Gouncd, English version by Z. Nella; 
Never Laugh at Love (in E minor), song by 
Mike Beverly, music by Theo Marzeals ; Mona, 
(E flat), song by F. E. Weatherly, music by 

tephen Adams; A Summer Night in Munich, 
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When listening on Monday night to Rhea’s 
clever impersonation of Beatrice, I could not 
help remembering the pretty anecdote Helen 
Faucit relates of Charles Kemble. The great 
actor was giving a ‘‘ farewell” to his admiring 
friends at the scene of his triumphs—Covent 
Garden—and selected Helen Faucit, then com- 
paratively unknown, to play Beatrice to his 
Benedick. ‘I was naturally nervous about the 
part,” she says, ‘‘and was only partially reas- 
sured by his kindly words, ‘My child, have no 
fear; you will do very well. Only give way to 
natural joyousness.’ The programme came, 
and the night was not one readily to be forgot- 
ten—the crowded stage, the godd wishes, the 
farewells given, the tearful yoices, the curtain 
raised again and again. I had no part in all 
this, and behind the others was quietly weep- 
ing on my mother’s shoulder,when Mr. Kemble 
saw me and exclaimed, ‘What, my Lady-Baby 
Beatrice, all in tears! What shall I do tocom- 
forther? What can I give her toremember her 
first Benedick?’ I sobbed out, ‘Give me the 
book from which you first studied Benedick?’ 
_He did so, and I still have the small volume— 
one of my dearest treasures.” 


Much Ado About Nothing must be always a 
favorite play, and it is seldom more delight- 
fully presented than it was last Monday even- 
ing at the Grand. From Beatrice and Bene- 
dick to Dogberry and Verges the characters 
were admirably sustained, a single exception 
being perhaps Don John. The mild-featured 
youth who took this thankless part was not in 
the least of the traditional villain style, and 
made up to anything but “the tartly-looking 
gentleman” who gives Beatrice ‘“‘a heart-burn 
an hour after seeing him.” Mr. Powers, as Don 
John, made a laudable effort to live up to this 
reputation, and succeeded in looking rather 
agreeable than otherwise. He evidently 
labored under the delusion that noise was 
strength and shouting passion; he certainly 
could be heard without any difficulty. 


Truly it is a merry company that smiles upon 
us in the first act! Pretty stately Hero, with 
her loving admiration of dear Lady Disdain; 
the gallant Claudio, the boyish, mirth-loving 
Prince, with his witty companion Benedick ; 
noble old Leonata and his niece, the pleasant- 
spirited Beatrice, and the saucy waiting maids, 
Even the gloomy Don John and his equally 
harmless-looking satellites seem to share in 
the mirth and gayety of the scene. All is fair 
ard bright in Leonata’s mansion. 


Oh the dresses! I were a little less than 
woman, alittle more than earthly, if the rich 
plushes, the shining satins, the gay headgear 
and the bright apparel did not delight me more 
than I can describe. 
are world-wide in their fame and those of her 
troup were no less beautiful. The fashionable 
shades of to-day were charmingly blended in 
the quaint medieval devices so well known to 
modern modistes. The old-time doublets and 


| hose, the old-world puffs, the cap with its flar- 


ing plume, the chevalier sword, the quaint 
shoes, the silk lacings, the prettily contrasted 
robes, all carry us back to the bright pageantry 
of thesixteenthcentury. The age of chivalry is 
not gone (Mr. Burke was not a theater-goer) 
so long as we can spend an evening with these 
gayly dressed knights and ladies in all the rich- 
ness of their quaint medieval costumes, and 
who speak with gentle “ prithee friend,” and 
‘“sweet my lady.” 


I know 1 should have felt more interest in 
Beatrice and Benedick, but I couldn’t help fol- 
lowing Hero's fortunes and being glad or sorry 
just as she was gay or sad. Miss Waterman 
was an ideal Hero, fair, gentle, sweet and 
never showed to more advantage than when 
wrongfully accused. Her loveris young, hand- 
some, impetuous, a fit Claudio to such a Hero. 
A susceptible young lady near me lost he. 
heart to the Prince, and in vainly groping amid 
the darkness and confusion of her metaphors 
to convey this fact, said ‘‘ He is like everything 
beautiful, a dream to be loved.” Her escort’s 
unfeeling reply, ‘‘ just so,” does not detract 
from the poetry of this remark. It is when 
overhearing something of this sort that we feel 
the bitter justice of George Eliot's remark of 
society literary women: ‘‘Take a woman's 
head, stuff it with a smattering of philosophy 


Mdlie. Rhea’s costumes | 


waltz by Alfred Cellier (composer of Dorothy). 
have been placed on my desk by the Anglo- 








Willy. There is a sequel however. During 
the second act they came back and the deli- 
cately suggestive aroma, so disagreeable to 
feminine senses, proclaimed the sad but indis- 
putable fact that they did not leave out of 
disgust, but I have lost faith in Frenchmen as 
critics. 























I was moved almost to tears by the pathetic 
entreaties of the gods to their bonnie to come 
back, come back! A girl near me did weep, 
but asI afterwards learned, she was musical. 
At one time during the evening, these celestial 
beings evinced a decided inclination to hear a 
speech from Mdlle. Rhea. They paid their 
usual attention to the headgear of the audience, 
but as a noise making factor were distinctly a 
failure. The audience generally were not 
enthusiastic. Only once did they lose their 
dignified calm, when Beatrice and Benedick 
fairly carried them beyond themselves. For 
the rest of the time they were polite, but not 
rapturous. I must say a word of Benedick and 
Dogberry. Mr. Harris is one of the cleverest 
young actorsit has been my lot tosee. He is 
all mirth wherever he appears, as a gallant 
soldier resolved to live a bachelor, a love-sick 
knight, and finally as the railled-at Benedick 
the married man. Dogberry and his shadow, 
“the old man, the good old man,” were irre- 


sistible. . GRETA. 


As thelate Artemus Ward used to remark 
“it wuz agublime an’ affectin’ site.” The sight 
I refer to was a houseful of people—an eager- 
faced, enthusiastic and highly pleased people— 
in the Toronto Opera House, watching the 
performance of what the house bill calls the 
romantic equestrian drama, The Cattle King. 
This equestrian drama should equestriate out 
of existence as soon as possible—on the soft 
side of a black ash rail if necessary. It can be 
truly said of it that it is a rattling bad romantic 
drama, It is just about as romantic as an 
attack of jim-jams, and, in fact, the spectator 
mig:ht sometimes imagine he was gazing on a 
bad case of D. T.’s. The play was written, I 
believe, by my old friend, the author of Dead- 
wood Dick or the Bride of the Demon’s Gulch. , 
There was atime whenI thought that man a 
better writer than the author of Robert Elsmere, 
but the coyotes have long since battened on 
his bones, though his works, unfortunately, 
still live, and are usually read _ before 
those of Scott and Dickens and writers of their 
stamp. Such plays as the Cattle King, poorly 
constructed as they are, may have some influ- 
ence for good, provided they are morally clean. 
All boys have their dime novel period, and, 
with the exception of a few weak headed ones, 
suffer no serious injury therefrom. They 
usually acquire a taste for something better in 
literature, and are gradually led on till they 
can get ro better. So, I believe, it is with the 
show, and many who enjoyed the Cattle King 
this week may ultimately struggle with Shake- 
speare and perhaps appreciate him. Jas. H. 
Wallick evidently believes, like Burns, that 
“it is better to be at the head of the common- 
ality than at the tai: of the gentry,” or he 
would not go starring with a barnstorming 
company. To say that he is at the head in his 
own company is not saying much for him. The 
elocution of Miss Fox with its rising and fall- 
ing cadence, reminded me irresistibly of the 
twang of a wayback deacon giving out the 
hymn for singing. The funny man, Mr. Sully, 
makes but a sorry Irishman, but when it came 
to shaking his brogans he made himself solia 
with his audience to the extent of a treble 
encore. After all, what is art? Art is long, 
and time is fleeting, and why shouldn't people 
try to keep the funeral drums from being too 
monotonously audible % 


DRAMATIC NOTES, 

Lillian Conway, the actress, is prostrated 
with acute rheumatism in St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, New York. 

Nadjy, the comic opera which succeeded 
Erminie at the Casino, New York, has attained 
to its hundred and seventy-fifth performance 
and is still booming. 


Rosina Vokes, as the heroine of her new 
comedy Ghastly Manor, dies first a da Sara 
Bernhardt in the Sphinx, then as Davenport in 
Fedora, with the “roll of the sofa” accompani- 
ment, and finally as Mrs. Langtry in As ina 
Looking Glass by the aid of a trick chair. 


Lawrence Barrett has engaged Mme. Modjeska 
to support Edwin Booth next season, paying 
to the Philadelphia managers, who were to 
star that actress it is said, $13,000 for her 
release. Mme. Modjeska will be featured and 
will open with Mr. Booth in New York at the 
Broadway Theater next October, most probably 
in Macbeth, which will be given the finest pro- 
duction it has ever had in that city. Mr. 
Barrett has secured sixteen weeks at the 
Broadway Theater. The first four weeks will 
be devoted to Booth and Modjeska, then Mr. 
Barrett will come in with his new play of 
Ganelon by Wm. Young of Chicago, and then 
the final weeks will be devoted to Booth, 
Barrett and Modjeska. 


__ oo 


He that would live clear of envy must lay his 
finger on his mouth and keep his hand out of 
the ink pot. 





For Saturday Night. 


‘* My spirit holds you, dear, 
Though worlds away ”— 
This to their absent ones 
Many can gay. 


‘* Thoughts, fancies, h pes, desires— 
All must be yours ; 
Sweetest my memories still 
Of our past hours.” 


I can say more than this 
Now, lover mine— 

Here can I feel your kiss 
Warmer than wine. 


Feel your arms fold me, 
Know your quick breath 
That aye my soul would stir 

Even in death. 


Tis not a memory, love. 
Thoughts of the past, 

Fleeting remembrances 
Which may not last. 


But, as I shut my eyes, 
Know I the sign 

That you are here, yourself— 
Bodily, mine! 


So, love, I cannot say 
My spirit flies 

Over the widening seas, 
Under du! skies 


To where your spirit is. 
Though I may know 

Seas part us, earth divides, 
It is not so 


Here to me, now, for you 
Lean on my heart. 

Who says that you and I 
Can ever part? 


Ngwcast is, N. B. Sopuis M. Aason. 





Dreaming. 





For Saturday Night. 
Dreamer, cease from vainly musing, 
Gird thee to Life’s sturdy fight, 
Shrink not from the task of choosing 
Right from wrong and wrong from right. 


When a friend has loved thee well, 
Stand by him through every test, 
Life’s experience, this should tell, 
Love's first conquest is its best. 


Dream no future grandly high, 
Grandeur is in little things, 
Angels looked for in the sky 
Walk the earth with folded wings. 


Do some little good each hour, 
Hope that it may greater be, 
One small dew-drop on a flower 
Shames a thousand in the sea. 


Dreamer, life has thorny ways, 
Faint not in its scorching sun, 
Bravely fight! nor look for praise 
Till the toilsome work is done. 


Srearugoy, Ont. Sr. Cuan. 


The Normalite. 





St. John’s Progresa. 


Across the desert Calculus 
We hunt the hapless Hew, 

And ‘neath the sombre shades of Thus 
We pounce upon the Now. 


We clamber up the hill of Time, 
To glean the mossy When ; 

The slippery Wayback tree we climb 
To rob the nest of Then. 


Deep down in caverns of the Why 
We trace the Wherefore worm ; 
We love to catch the Ergo-fly 
And watch the Which-bug squirm. 


Along the garden fence of Yet, 
The squirrel If we chase, 

And through the copses of Forget 
The trail of Truth we trace. 


Amid the woful waste of Was, 
We scan the icy Is, 

And o'er the billows of Because, 
We eail in search of Viz. 


The nimble Minus and the Plus, 
The square and cubic root, 

Armed with a mental b!underbuss 
We run to earth and shoot. 


For But and Though, and While and So, 
Vile insects every one, 

With analytic broom we go 
And mash them on the run. 


Lit by the glimmering torch of Right 
We shudder at the Should, 

And on the awful brink of Might 
We angle for the Could. 


At times the holy hush of Hence 
Our throbbing senses calm, 

And equinoctial gales of Whence 
Give place to placid Am. 


Wherefore, Wherein and Thus and Such 
Whereas, Whereat, Whereto, 

Whereon, Wherever, Inasmuch, 
Moreover, But, Also. 


But Ah, scarce e’er the Mullen-bush 
Of Brittain pass we through, 
Toan from the hardshell Creed we rush 
To Father Belliveau. Tapas. 


The Girl That I Love. 





1. 
My own, my dearie, 
My sweet little peri, 
I'll never grow weary 
Of her that I love. 


"1. 
So bright and so airy, 
So much like a fairy, 
Oh, yes, I am chary 
Of her that I love. 


ul 
Then tip the gold chalice. 
And drink without malice 
To my winsome Alice, 
The girl that I love, 


Iv. 
The fairest, the sweetest, 
The dearest, the neatest, 
The beauty completest— 
The girl that I love! 
ApraM Laxt Surra. 
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NIGHT. 7 


a spectacle been presented, and it ought to be 
enough to send the blood pulsing through the 
dry veins of the mummies in the tombs of 
Gizeh. The Pharaohs and Ptolemys have 
passed away, but the American national game 
seems to flourish in all lands, and there are no 
signs that its shadow will ever grow less. 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


favorite, and when she sang, ‘ Take, oh 
take me, to thy care,” I wonder they didn’t do 
it, for methinks there is not another such a 
voice as Albani’s outside the heavenly choir. I 
liked Patti's Home ! Sweet Home, better than 
Madame Albani’s, but otherwise the sweet, 
gentle-faced Canadian woman is her superior. 
SNYFFE. 





























with the words, ‘‘Not just now, little girl!” 
and how Mario, standing by, caught her in his 
arms, and, kissing away the tears, promised to 
keep them forever for her pretty onke. 

After the opera was over, the chiid on return- 
ing home would jump out of bed when all was 
quiet in the house, and by the light of a candle 
would attire herself in a red cloak of her 
mother’s, and, with her father’s sombrero 
perched on her head would enact the scenes 


matter how many his millions are, can have a 
good time all by himself. William K. Vander- 
bilt seems to monopolize all the family taste 
for fun. The otber members are quiet and 
rather retiring in their habits and indulge in 
amusements only so far as their social position 
demands. Possibly the writer in the Sun is 
right after all—that it is as creditable to spend 


Noted People. 


Queen Victoria, while residing at Biarritz 
will occupy the villa of Count Gaston de la 
Rochefoucauld. Her Majesty, it is said, will 
be accompanied by Princess Beatrice, Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, Lady Churchill, the Hon. 
Miss Phipps, Sir Henry Ponsonby and others. 








Sweet Words Won the Day. 


ON. 
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Count Arco Valley, the German ambassador 
at Washington, can be frequently seen lunch- 
ing at Delmonico’s, eating omelette with a 
knife, his nose buried in his plate, and a huge 
mug of beer beside him. The noticeable virtue 
of the count is his single eye-glass and disposi- 
tion to be mistaken for an Englishman. 


‘Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has great powers 
-of sharp retort, as is evinced by the following 
story: At a dinner party Lora Randolph 
Churchill is reported to have said, ‘‘ Wolff, if I 
were asked to write your epitaph, I would put 
it thus: ‘Hetold stories and made curries.’” 
To which Sir Henry replied: ‘Under the 
same circumstances, I fear I could be only half 
as complimentary.” 


A paragraph has been going the rounds 
lately, stating that Mark Twain lived ina state 
of constant misery, on account of a superstitious 
fear that he was suddenly going to be deprived 
of all ‘his wealth. In proof of this it was 
alleged that he-cried like a child when his old 
cow recently died. Mark now rises todeny the 
allegation and says he never owned an old cow, 
but buys directly from a milk can at six cents 
per quart. 

President Cleveland and his charming wife 
are going to live in New York. Apartments 
Nave been taken by them in The Gerlach, the 
imposing ten-story, hotel-like building recently 
erected on the north side of 27th street, between 
Broadway and Sixth avenue, and thither they 
will remove from the White House. It is 
apparent trom the selection that while Mr. 
Cleveland will not attempt to continue the 
#ocial high pressure which official life at the 
‘Capital involved, be proposes to be comfortably 
not to say luxuriously, housed, and to emjoy 
dife tranquilly, while Mrs, Cleveland will be thua 
relieved from the cares of housekeeping and 
the multifarious trials which go with the usual 
complement of servants. 


Undoubtedly the English journalist best 
&nown in America to-day, is Mr. W. T. Stead, 
the managing editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
As a journalistic worker, Mr. Stead has sel- 






































money as to make it. 





On St. Valentine’s Day. 





Oh, what has the postman who whistles so gay 

For me on the morn of St. Valentine’s Day ? 

A square of pink satin with fringes of white, 

And C upids in roses half buried from sight, 

From the millionaire banker, I know by his hand ; 
He will learn that my heart is not his to command. 
Here is one from De Lancey, the vain, silly beau ! 
And others, but none from young Edward, I know. 


Yet last night, when he circled my waist with his arm 
And we floated and whirled te the music’s wild charm, 
His eloquent eyes held my spirit entranced, 

Looking love—fondest love—into mine as we danced. 
And later he begged for a flower from my hair, 

But men are so fickle, and why should I care ? 

These lace-paper Cupids are not to my taste, 

Ah! here is a note overlooked in my haste. 


No tinted envelope with dainty designa 
Or round rosy cherubs and delicate vines 
Is thia, and I wonder from whom it can be! 
But I'll open the mysterious missive and see: 
‘* My darling, I send you no diamond-tipped dart, 
Bat the passionate love of a true, tender heart 
That beate but to worship your beauty divine, 
Will you take it, my sweet, for your own valentine ?” 


Oh, dear little letter, lie close on my breast ! 

You are signed with the name of the man I love best. 

I'll forego all the glitter of fashion and pride 

To dwell in an ivy-clad cot at his side. 

No gifts can he give me of rubies and pearls, 

Nor of gold, save the gold of his own silken curls, 

But all my fair sisters, I charge you to pray 

For a letter like mine on St. Valentine's Day ! 
——_so———_"_*_"" 


The Canadian Literary Bureau, authors’ and 
publishers’ agents, reads manuscripts, revises 
and advises. Prospectus on application. Room 
7, Romaine buildings, King street west. 





Mr. Snyffe Hears Albani. 


On Monday night everyone in the city, of 
wealth, taste and refinement, went to hear 
Madame Albani. As I am anxious to be con- 
sidered in easy circumstances by those to whom 
I owe, or am endeavoring to owe, money, and 
as I am in the habit of missing no oppor- 











"Varsity Chat. 


On the evening of Friday, February 22, in the 
Literary Society, will be discussed Mr. Hunter's 
motion to turn the society into a court, on oc- 
casion, for the trial of offences by anybody 
against that in undergraduate dignity which 
Plato might call the idea. 





There are two views taken on this subject. 
One that Mr. Hunter’s object in introducing 
the motion is to supply the members with a 
subject for discussion over which they may be- 
come truly earnest, to provide a relief from the 
respectable monotony of Tea vs. Coffee and 
Steam Engine vs. Mules. 

* 

Viewed in this light the effort is a commend- 
able one, for without criticizing the wisdom of 
the general committee, the fault lying with 
the college council, it is safe to say that a man 
must have complete command of his passions 
if he would grow excited over the ordinary 
subject. So far so good. 

* 


But if the other view be correct, viz.—that 
the motion is brought forward seriously, with 
the intention of forming the court it describes, 
may it be buried beneath a drift of ballot 


papers. . 


It is impossible to discuss the matter here; 
suffice it to say that many of us regard it as an 
ill-considered action, which if carried out, will 
imperil the society's very existence. It is 
hoped that gentlemen will not, under the 
influence of drowsy and mystic eloquence, for. 
get their better judgment. 

7 


One of the handsome lecturers told me the 
other day that the lady undergraduates intend 
having a sleighing party—all by themselves. I 
would like to know where the co-education 
comes in there, 


The Non-Hazing Union met last Friday after- 
noon, and after considerable calm and earnest 
discussion, decided unanimously to quietly 
disband. 



















now from Norma, now from Lucia or Sonnam.- 
bula, clapping her hands and shouting brava! 
at her own performance, while showering 
home-made wreaths and bouquets of news- 
— at her feet. At length acrisis came in 

er parents’ affairs, and, their finances being 
at the lowest ebb, the child herself proposed 
giving a concert, for which tickets at a few 
cents sold well enough. Mdme. Barilli, as she 
powdered her child’s small brown face, felt no 
unnatural trepidation; but Adelina herself. 
nothing daunted, clutched her doll Henriette 
in her arms, and, strutting on the platform 
with ineffable importance, curtseyed with her 
hand on her heart, as she had seen Grisi before 
her, and then with the most precocious postures 
imaginable commenced her casta diva. Loud 
laughter and applause greeted the gifted child, 
whose voice if not strong was pure and thrill- 
ing as a blackbird’s, and whose execution of 
intricate passages was well-nigh phenomenal. 
From that day Adelina Patti's concerts became 
the rage of the town. 


ee 


Beaconsfield as a Poet. 


A very interesting glimpse of Lord Beacons- 
field is given in connection with his Revolu- 
tionary Epic :— 

‘*He read the first canto from the MS. toa 
few friends assembled at Mrs. Austen’s. To 
them he thus explained its object: ‘ All great 
works that have formed an epoch in the his- 
tory of the human intellect have been an 
em ification of the spirit of the age. An 
heroie age produced in the Iliad, an heroic 
poem ; the foundation of the Empire of the 
Cesars produced in the Aineid a political 
poem ; the Reformation and its consequences 
— in Paradise Lost a religious poem. 

ince the revolt of America a new principle 
has been at work in the world, to which I trace 
all that occurs. This is the Revolutionary 
principle; and this is what I wish to embody 
in the Revolutionary Epic; and I imagine the 
Genius of Feudalism and the Genius of Federa- 
tion appearing before the Almighty Throne 
and pleading their respective and antagonistic 
causes,’” 

Standing with his back to the fire, he pro- 
ceeded in his usual grandiloquent style and 
with his usual fee gel mes ge to ask why, as 
the heroic age had _ produced its Homer, the 
Augustan era its Virgil, the Renaissance its 
Dante, the Reformation its Milton, should not 
the Revolutionary epoch, in which we live, pro- 
duce its representative poet? The scene was 
not one to be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. There was something irresistibly comic in 
the young man dressed in the fantastic, cox- 
combical costume that he then affected—velvet 
coat of an original cut thrown wide open, and 


Algernon (to wife)—My dear, before I go to 
the theater I must see a friend of mine on im- 
portant business ; you won’t mind going alone 
in the carriage just for once? 

Wife—But I do mind, Algy ; I might be taken 
for an actress arriving at the theater without 
an escort. 

Algernon—Oh, you would surely be taken for 
a star, my love; you are so beautiful ! 

She went alone. 


se 


Another Society Actress. 


Wiggins—I hear, Algy, that your old friend 
Miss Gushly is going on the stage in the part 
of Juliet. 

Baboony—Aw—she ought to act the balcony 
scene to perfection, me boy. It was always 
deuced hard to get away from her in the even- 
ing. 


—— 


Conciseness at the Bank. 


Depositor—Is the cashier in? 
The Janitor—He is, ma’am, fer ten year. Per- 
haps th’ assishtant cashier ’l] do, ma’am. 








Getting the Best of Him. 
Mr. S.— Waiter, take the stuff away ; I'd just 
as lief eat so much garbage! 
Waiter (who has heard him before)—Yessah. 
But dar’s no ’countin’ for tastes, sah. 


—_—_——_—_+-—___—_—. 


Memories of Work. 


anor Raggles— Will o kindly give me a 
drink of water, madame 

ia Haseed—There’s the well; go help your- 
self. 

Weary Raggles—I would prefer you should 
hand it to me in a goblet, i yo please. The 
memories which the sight of that old oaken 
bucket awaken would make the draught bitter 
with my tears. 





In a Montreal Drawing-room. 


Miss McDonald—Do you darnce the Boston 
glide, Mr. Lype? 
Mr. Lype—N-no. You see New York was 


the place I ran away from. 








Table Forks. 


The very earliest table forks to be found are 
not older than the reign of George the Second. 
[he few early forks of the reign of George the 
First are three-pronged. The ‘‘ fiddle pattern” 
is of nineteenth century use. Before the days 
of forks, the ewer and basin were used after 
every course. When forks came in they dis- 
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Russia, the result of which is to be published 
‘ina stout volume. While the political situa- 
tion is the burning question of the book, he 
had time to visit Count Tolstoi, the most 
talked about man in Russia, not even except- 
ing the Czar, and to give the readers pictures 
of Russian life, painted with a realism that 
M. Verestchagin might envy. 


Octave Feuillet showed some years ago, in 
Ia Morte, the fatal influence of the modern 
view of lifeon woman. Ohnet has treated the 
same subject in an entirely different way. 
Like Feuillet, he demonstrates that a faith to 
cling to, a religion to turn to in hours of temp- 
tation, a God to appeal to in days of darkness 
and pain, are the only safeguards of woman’s 
purity and happiness. He demonstrates that 
woman, whose life is love, can not live by the 
intellect alone; that her heart craves for affec- 
tion in Heaven as on earth, and that the at- 
tempt to emancipate her, to separate her from 
the creed which ennobled her and called forth 
her purest aspirations, brings only despair and 
shame. 


An English correspondent gossiping about 
Mr. Gladstone’s life in Italy tells the following 
ancedote, which shows that all reverence for 
the great statesman is not contined to Britons: 
** Sitting exactly behind him (the G. O. M.) in 
church, I saw a grey hair tumble on to the 
collar of his overcoat. Hearing once how a 
lemon squeezed by the Prince of Wales in- 
stantly became of immortal value it occurred 
to me that a hundred years hence this short 
iron-grey hair might likewise attain distinc- 
tion, so I carefully plucked it off and held it 
between my thumb and finger. The next thing 
was to bring it home and preserve it, but on 
the way I—not lost it—but sold it! Meeting 
an Italian deputy of high position I showed 
him my trophy; he got tremendously excited, 
seized my hair (the grey one), threw me a five- 
franc piece, and bolted!” 


Here is a list of a few of the gentlemen who, 
think that they have some claim to act as head 
of the French nation. It is a startling one: 


Sadi Carnot, actual President. 
Ernest Boulanger. 
The Comte de Paris. 





to pay last August’s butcher bill. I always feel 
proud to be in distinguished company, but 
am not invariably comfortable. Little things 
sometimes affect our happiness and demeanor, 
even in the presence of Society and a great diva 
(pronounced deevah, or thereabouts). My last 
Monday night’s sorrow was an ill-fitting and 
malicious shirt, the bosom of which from an 
unfamiliar exposure to the night air grew reck- 
less, and endeavored to coax the balance of 
the garment to come out and see the sights. 
Funny, isn’t it, that when one wants to look 
pretty, at the last fatal moment the irony of fate 
causes the selection of the meanest shirt in the 
pack, the unprincipled character of which is 
not discovered until it is too late to go out and 
buy a new one? However, both sleeves of mine 
split early in the evening and across the shoul- 
ders, and if it hadn’t been that the cuffs retired 
into obscurity with a pair of very handsome 
cuff-buttons, on which I had implicitly relied 
for general effect, I would have been fairly 
happy. It is confoundedly discouraging to have 
the carefully laundried evidence of the presence 
of shirt sleeves abandon their position in the 
critical moment when one is languidly holding 
up an operaglass. <A decollete wrist, projecting 
five or six inches from a cuffless sleeve, is too 
noticeable to be in good taste in a man; and, 
what is worse still, if an over-zealous under- 
shirt hurries down to supply the demand, that 
haughty indifference to surroundings, ennui 
and repose of manner which should character- 
ize the best of families at once becomes impos- 
sible. 

Being something of a singer myself, I felt 
considerable anxiety to hear Madame Albani 
and compare our voices. Though some of 
those who have heard me sing may think I am 
depreciating myself, I am free to confess that 
in several respects she sings better than I do. 
For instance, if I tried to get off as high a note 
as she does I'd have to get two endorsers and 
give a chattel mortgage on the piano. As I see 
no reason why one great artist should dispar- 
age another, I admit that her sostenuto 
deserves mention; in fact, she has it ‘to a 
remarkable degree to which are added great 
flexibility of movement and purity of pitch. 


times. Meantime there is a great amount of 
steady, hard work being done—greater, I think, 
than in any recent year, for much of which the 


Political Science course is responsible. 
- 


Mr. Dale's indisposition continues. 
NEMO. 





Max O’Rell on Brother Jonathan. 


Max O’Rell’s new book on America follows 
in natural sequence 
to the brochures on 
John Bull and Friend 
Macdonald, unless it 
be thought that Pat- 
rick and even Taffy 
had prior claims upon 
the attention of the 
raconteur. In dealing 
with Brother Jona- 
than, however, Max 
O’Rell has evidently 
been in a_ merciful 
mood. His_ faculty 
for persiflage has been 
placed at a disadvan- 
tage. His severe sa- 
tire upon John Bull's 

MAX O'RELL. foibles and failings 
was the result of many years’ residence ; 
while his impressions of America—to use 
the stock phrase—were derived from a six 
months’ trip. As Max O’Rell himself puts it, 
“if there is a country in the world that it 
would be impossible to judge in six months, 
that country is America;” and the author who, 
‘*‘in such a little space of time, allowed himself 
to fall into the error of sitting in judgment 
upon her would write himself down an ass.” 
Max O’Rell’s mission to America was of the 
mutual benefit order; he lectured on John 
Bull and studied Brother Jonathan. In con- 
sequence of long practice Max O'’Rell was able 
to crowd into his seamper across the continent 
as many impressions as it would take the ordi- 
nary observer years to acquire. 


a 


Patti as a Child. 











The following reminiscences of Patti as a 
child will be found interesting. Patti was eight 
years old when the accompanying photograph 
was taken, and even then a personage of some 
importance, 
managing tosus- 
tain alarge fam- 
- on the money 
she made by 


and his person redolent with perfume—an- 
nouncing himself as the Homer or Dante of the 
age! After he had left the room a gentleman 
who excelled as a mimic, assuming the attitude 
and voice of the poet, declaimed an impromptu 
burlesque of the opening lines, which caused 
infinite merriment to those present. 





Anecdote of Webster. 


Daniel Webster’s eyes, although deep set, were 
so penetrating that few guilty men could en- 
dure their piercing gaze. onorable Hugh 
McCulloch, in his Men and Measures of Half a 
Century Ago, relates this case :— 

One of Mr. Webster's clients in a case of con- 
siderable importance informed him that he 
thought a witness on the other side intended 
to commit perjury. 

‘**Point him out when he comes into the 
court room,” said Mr. Webster. 

The witness soon after appeared, and took a 
seat in a swaggering manner, when, looking | 
toward the bar, his eyes met those of Mr. | 
Webster fixed steadily upon him. He immedi- 
ately looked in another direction; but, as if | 
fascinated, he soon turned his face again to- | 
ward Mr. Webster, to meet those deep, pene- 
trating eyes, which doubtless seemed to read | 
his very soul. He moved nervously in his seat 
for a few moments, then rose and left the court 
house, to which he could not be induced to re- 
turn. 


+ e —_____—_ 


From the French. 

A dragoons, lightly drunk, was vainly trying 
to mount his horse, calling loudly on the 
saints: ‘*Saint John, help me! Saint Peter, 
assist me! Saint Paul, come to my aid!” | 

By a mighty effort he jumps clear over his 
horse, then turning around : 

‘*Gently, gently, my friends,” says he, 
all at once !” 





“not | 








His Preference. 
Mr. F. Swinelander Pugg (who speaks French) 
—I don’t know what to take for breakfast. 
Waiter—Monsieur desirerait peut-etre du 
jambon avec des ceufs? 
Mr. F. Swinelander Pugg (whospeaks French) 
—No, I hate that ; give me some ham and eggs. 





Doing Their Duty. 


Theatrical Manager--I'm terribly pinched for 
money. The chorus is beginning to kick. 

Backer—Well, isn’t that what they are hired 
todo? 


—- 


The Meanest Yet. 





He—I know I'm not very bwilliant, Miss 
Mattie, but it’s hahdly faiah to call me the 
missing link, as Miss Mentwell did, do you 
think? 

Miss Mattie—Of course not, Mr. Empte, for 
you are not missing and haven’t bzen all even- 
ing: have you? Dc 

e (relieved)—No, I haven't, and I'll just 
go ovah and tell her so, don’t you know. 


—_————— 


Thought He Lived on that Kind. 


Bad actor (in restaurant)—Waiter, what do 
you mean by bringing me such eggs? They 
are absolutely rotten. Waiter (who had seen 
the actor perform the night before)—I thought 
that was the kind you always got, sir. 











Honor Among Professionals. 


First stage robber— What did you git yester- 
day, Jerry? Second robber—Nothin’. There 
wasn’t nobody in the stage ’ceptin’ a lawyer, 
two plumbers and a prima donna, an’ profes- 
sional courtesy wouldn't allow me to touch ’em, 
of course. 








Danny Was Turned Loose. 


About midnight the other night a policeman 
was halted by a woman living around the cor- 
ner, who informec him that a burglar was try- 
ing to effect an entrance by the back door. The 
officer summoned help and proceeded to the 
spot. Sure enough, a man was at work at the 
rear of the house, and while he was prying up 
a window the officers made a dash and collared 
him. 

‘*T ain’t no burglar,” he vigorously protested 
as he was dragged along. 

**Don’t let him get away!” shouted the 
woman from a chamber window, and the offi- 
cer3 took good care that he didn’t. 

Next morning the woman appeared at police 
headquarters and said : 

*T guess Danny has been punished enough, 
and you may let him go.” 

‘Who's Danny?” asked the sergeant. 

‘*My husband. I warned him to be home by 
10 o'clock. He didn’t come till midnight. Then 
I had the doors locked, and while he was trying 
to get in I had the officers nab him.” 

Danny was allowed to go, but that jokeful 
wife got a piece of advice which kept her hair 
on end for two days. 

ee 


Their Late Brother-in-law. 

A fashionable Austin lady, immediately after 
the death of her husband, married his brother. 
A visitor at the house, noticing the picture of 
her late husband, asked who it was. 


> i concert iving. was. 
{ a we or his son, In the arpeggio and bravura this was specially Long Rodten he Mrs. Hamoneg.--Where’s the dinner? “It i-i-is,” she replied hestitatingly, “‘my 
: x noticeable, while in the sonata and pianissimo could speak Brigita.—Shure, Ma’am, whin Oi was goin’ deceased brother-in-law.” *‘ Mine, too,” lacon- 

ically :emarked the new husband. 


{ Prince Napoleon, or his son, 
Prince Victor. 

M. Hebert. 

M. Naundorf. 
Hebert is great-grandson of a man who in 1831 
set himself up as the legitimate son of Louis 


the crescendo was the finest we have had in 
anyone who has sung here in public this season. 
Miss Daimen is tall, a good singer, and has so 
much volume of tone that she could have filled 
a hall four times the size of the Pavilion, and 


plainly, little 
Adelina would 
hum all the airs 
she had learned 
at her mother’s 
knee with amaz- 
ing facility. 


through the hall wid it, that 
pulled a revolver on me, graboed th’ chicken, 
an’ he’s locked himself in his room! 





He Wouldn't Wait. 
‘“T understand there is a man here who 


new boarder | 








A Truthful Answer. 


Mrs. Hayseed—Did ye go to the theater while 
in the city? 


Mr. Hayseed—Once, Marier. I went to see 


XVI, and who assumed the title of Charles : : Bes, fay as 
XVII. Naundorf is the descendant of a watch- | <""". sen Se Sane ae me back seats her ee Nothing de-| wants to lick the terror ,of Shinhandy,” | The W hite Siave of the Fairy Grotto. Cracky, 
: a a would have been as distinct as a sneeZe in lighted her so| pellowed the bully as he entered the bar-room | it’s finé! ; ; 
: maker, who also set himself up as the legitimate church. Though I liked her singing, her gown much as to ac- | of a border town. Mrs. Hayseed (in nocently)—Is ita new drama? 
son of Louis X VI., and who assumed the title company her ‘“Yes; he’s just now engaged in a broad-axe Mr. Hayseed (evasively)—A nude drama? Oh, 


— ay 


of Louis XVII.- The legitimate son of Louis 
XVI. was the young prince who is generally 


didn’t suit me at all; it was too tight, and she 
had to walk with little short steps, like a Jap 
anese woman. I make this remark in the 


parents to the 
theater when 
they went to ful- 


duel with two other men in the dark room yon- 
der. Won't you wait?” s 
**N-n-no; I'm late for supper now. 





no; not quite. 





Prison Walls Protected Him. 


on - — er to have died in spirit in which it is meant—that the contour of are ee Missi — ison)—My friend, I 
emple, Six Pretenders are enough for | jo, figure is shown as plainly as if she had on ment. Propped The Charm Begins To Work. oiiuans oak Ei we ‘wale euh haioed, 


the most ambitious country. 


William K. Vanderbilt is ready for another 
long pleasure cruise in his palatial yacht Aloa. 
His plan is to begin with a cruise among the 
West India Islands, then steam across the 
Atlantic and wind up on the other side with a 
sort of picnic trip along the Mediterranean 





a wet bathing dress, 

Signor Massimi is no doubt a high-priced 
tenor, but he has to struggle too desperately to 
be pleasing tome. If he pushed in the tremulo 
stop once in a while, the change would be re- 
freshing. Mr. Barrington Foote’s singing suited 
me exactly when he confined himself to the 


wing, she would 
follow their 
performance 
through a hole 
in the canvas, calmly disposing of apples and 
sweetmeats, with which the artists liberally 
supplied her, the while. Well she remembers 
how on the occasion of an eminent prima-donna 





PATTI AT EIGHT YEARS OLD. 


up against a} 





Edith.—Do you think that Emily Thumpitt 
is going to make a success of her type-writing ? 

Maud.—Shouldn’t wonder. They say that 
her employer goes home every day with a very 
thoughtful and absent-minded air. 





Ready to Capitulate. 


but—— 

Prisoner—Regard them with hatred? No, 
indeed, I regard them with gratitude. They 
are my protection. I am in for bigamy, and 
both wives are furious. 


et. 


A Ball Reporter's Terrible Revenge. 
‘**Ha! ha!” he cried, in trembling tones, “‘she 








shores, He expects to have a merry time and | language with which I am reasonably familiar. | making her debut at the New York Opera| A certain engineer on a Western railroad : ¢ 
to be back in New York in three or four | His Vicar of Bray and In The Cellar Cool were | House she ran up to the great Jady, who was | met with an accident the other day, in which shuns my nenrl 6 aevandes: = anne me = 
t months. A writer on money matters in the | triumphs of voc aling courtesying after her final aria to the applause | his engine nomad Saws ” amtnnmmat —. qnamat Til brave sens te Sa rn 
; ; ; fr n iasti ic i i - t yakenin im, and just as she reache ances. 4 r . 
of an enthusiastic public, and with the ingenu- | out aw zg j ceete. Se oer tive tee Te aa ae 


Sun lately made a plausible argument to show 
that a rica man’s son, who spends his money 
for pleasure, is really entitled to as much 


credit as one who devotes himself to business | 


wit a view to increasing his store. If this be 
true Mr. Vanderbilt is performing as high a 
uty in making pleasure for himself and 


* friends as his elder brother, Cornelius, in at- 


tending to business and adding to the family 
millions. He certainly goes in for all the 
pleasure he can get, and he likes his friends to 
enjoy it} with him, for, of course, no man, no 





The above critique was written for the musi- 
cal column of SATURDAY NiGut, and I had 
shown my willingness to let a deserving man 
have the credit of writing it, by signing 
Metronome’s name to it, but he persists in 
standing in his own light by refusing to father 
what the discerning public will readily see is 
as strong and elevating a criticism as is ever 
composed by even those eloquent and able 
jugglers with musical jargon who write the 
notices for the daily papers. 


Angels Ever Bright and Fair was my 


ous impertinence of her fivesummers exclaimed, 
‘*How badly you trill! You rest too long on 
the second note. Listen to me, and try to do it 
as Ido!” 
The appearance of Mario and Grisi in New 
York is another of the prima donna’s earliest 
reminiscences, and she was wont to tell how 
eagerly she looked forward to the great event, 
and saved her pocket-money to buy a little 
bouquet of camellias to present to the Diva of 
whom she had heard so much; how, wher the 
moment arrived, swelling with pride, she 
screwed up her courage to offer the posy. aby 
almost for the first time in her life ; how Grisi, 
tired or impatient, waved away the flowers 


the bottom and was about to plow her way up 
the side of a chalk-pit he yelled out : 

** Easy, Sarah, easy. Don’t shove me like that 
agin, and I'll get up and light the fire right 
away for yer.” 


—e- 








The Boys are Getting There. 


Wise King Solomon said that there was 
nothing new under the sun, but he would have 
changed his mind had he been able to witness 
a game of baseball by two American clubs 
under the shadow <f the pyramids. Not since 
the imperial eagles of France were descried 
athwart the sands of the Nile valley has such 


lines with crimson gore, and send them down 
the ages.” 

And then he rent his full-dress coat; he'd 
rented it that day ; and in his passion wildly 
swore, and turned in wrath away. ‘‘Calm, 
calm yourselt,” replied a friend ; ‘‘don’t do so 
dire a deed. What is the thing you would com- 
mit? For mercy’s sake, take heed!” 

Once more he cried in louder voice, and on 
the words laid stress: ‘I'll let her know Iam a 
live reporter for the press. I'll leave her name 
from off my list; her life shall be a vapor, her 
dress be lost, her dancing vain; she sha’n’t go 
in the paper.” : 
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HAZEL; 


OF THE LOCKET. 


GEORGIE SHELDON, 


ie’s Triumph,” “The Forsaken Bride,” ete. 


CHAPTER XLI—CONTINUED. 

To Hazel these delightful days seemed likea 
beautiful dream; to be free from care, to be 
allov-ed to enjoy life as other girls enjoyed ir, 
was something new and charming. She saw 
her mother every day. even while she was with 
Mrs. Stewart, for neither felt that she cou!d do 
without the other long at a time. Both 
parents—for it was not very hard to recognize 
a father in agental man like Mr. Earlescourt— 
showered gifts updn her, and testified by every 
effore in their power to their delight in this 
reunion. 

Mrs. Stewart expressed considerable sur- 
prise when Belle told her of her meeting w ith 
Chester Osborn, and the gratifying change in 
his fortunes, Helena was present at the time, 
and remarked, in a casual way, that he had 


called the evening that they were on a visit to ! 


the duchess. 


**T wonder, Helen, if Mr. Osborn hasn't some 


special object in view in coming to Brighton,” 
Mrs. Stewart remarked later, when they were 
alone; “he used to be quite an ardent admirer 
of yours before we leit New York. I think 
you had better make up your mind to some- 
thing pretty soon, my dear, for the years are 
passing, and your opportunities with them. 

Mrs. Stewart had begun to understand pretty 
clearly by this time that Lord Nelson would 
look elsewhere for a bride, while she had not 
been able of late to ascertain Helena’s feelings 
with reference to Dr. Morton. 

Lord Nelson went to Osterly the day follow- 
fag his rejection by Hazel, with the under- 
standing that he might not return to Brighton 
until her grace was ready to repair to London 
for the season. 

It had been a great disappointment to her 
that he could not win Hazel, for every day that 
he had been with her had revealed something 
more to love in her. 

Mrs. Stewart was nearly ready to return to 
the metropolis. She had succeeded in securing 
a housg not far from Mr. Earlescourt’s resi- 
dence, where she could be near Marie and the 
girls could exchange visits whenever they felt 
inclined todo so. o. 

But before flitting from Crescent Villa she 
determined to give a brilliant reception. 

Invitations were at once issued, and prepar- 
ations instituted to make it the most elaborate 
affair of the season. It was also to be the 
occasion of Hazel's first introduction to society, 
as the daughter of Mrs. Earlescourt, and 
consequently it was anticipated with great 
interest by the three girls. 

Mrs. Earlescourt resolved that Hazel should 
make an appearance worthy of her future 
position, and so, one afternoon, she took her 
two daughters to London on a shopping expedi- 
tion for that purpose. : 

‘To Hazel it was an experience of rare enjoy- 
ment, and her very first, also, ix being able to 
gratify her exquisite taste to the utmost. 

She both amused and touched her mother by 
her careful regard for the cost of things. 

“This is perfectly lovely, and 1 like it very 
much; but it is very expensive, is it not, 
mamma?” she said, while examining a beautiful 

attern of lace wrought with pearls, which 

rs. Earlescourt had suggested as suitable for 
Mrs. Stewarts reception. 

“That does not signify, dear; you are to 
have whatever you like, regardless of expense 
—for this time at least,” her mother replied, 
happy that it was in her power to bestow such 
beautiful things upon her. 

When the evening of Mrs. Stewart's reception 
arrived there was no one present who was 
mo’ govely than Hazel. 

C @r acream-white silk she wore an over- 
dress of the lace embroidered with pearls. Her 
golden hair was arranged high upon her pretty 
head, and surmounted by an aigrette of pearls; 
her beautiful neck and round, white arms were 
eovered butt not concealed by the embroidered 
lace, which was fastened at her tnroat and 
wrists by necklace and bracelets of pearls in an 
exquisite design—the yift of Mr. Earlescourt, 
while her toilet was completed by an elegant 
fan, to match her dress, which was a present 
from Marie. 

Marie's costume was scarcely less lovely, 
being of pale. blue silk made up with tulle and 
lilies of the valiev. 

Belle were pink, the same as at the duchess’ 
reception, and Helena was ii dead white otto- 
man, made perfectly plain, with long close 
sleeves, and high in the neck, while her only 
ornaments consisted of close bands of filigree 
silver, set with diamonds, about her throat and 
wrists. It was a peculiar costume, yet she had 
never locked more beautiful. 

‘** You look like a nun, but for your diamonds, 
Helena,” her mother observed, when she 
appeared in the drawing-room, just before the 
arrival of the guests, * you might at least have 
turned your dress away at the neck and filled 
it in with lace.” 

Heleva shivered at the suggestion, as if the 
very thought had chilled her; but she made no 
reply, and Mrs. Stewart continued : 

‘“*T must confess, though, that severe style 
suits you wonderfully well; but it would be 
very trying to most people.” 

‘** Helena never looked so well,” Belle bluntly 
asserted, while she regarded her sister with 
critical eyes. ‘‘ Somehow she looks as if she 
was clean and pure through and through.” 

Helena eyed her sharply, as if in some doubt 
of how she ought to receive the compliment ; 
but she deigned to make no reply, and a few 
moments later all were busy receiving their 

ests. 

The Harwoods and Percy had been invited 
down from London. Lord Nelson had consent d 
to come from Osterly for the occasion, to please 
his grandmother, and Mr. Osborn was also 
bidden ** for the sake of auld lang syne,” as Mrs. 
Stewart wrote in her friendly note accompany- 
ing the formal invitation. 

If she could have seen the cynical smile that 
curved his lips when he read it, she might have 
thought that this reference to by-gone days 
Wai not as agreeable as she had desired to 
make it. - 


‘** Hazel, I hardly know you,” Perey said, as 
she came forward, with shining eyes and smil- 
ing lips, to greet him as soon as he entered the 
brilliant drawing-room, while the look of ad- 
miration that he bent upon ber brought a richer 
color to her cheeks, = 

“Ido not believe I should ever say that to 
you, Perey. I should know you anywhere, and 
under any circumstances,” Hazel lightly re- 

ponded., 

“Then you ‘would not give the poor doctor 
the cold shoulder, #6 matter how far you as- 
cended the social ladder?” he asserted, inquir- 
ingly, and studying her expressive face earn- 
estly. 

‘* Perey!” she exclaimed, in a tone that set 
every pulse bounding, while she slipped her 
small hand familiarly withia his arm, *‘do you 
know me no better than that? What have I 
ever done to make you think I could give youa 
cold shoulder, no matter what your position 
might be?” 

‘* Nothing, darling,” he whispered, pressing 
that little hand close to his heart, only the poor 
doctor——’ | 

**Don't speak of yourself so, Percy,” Hazel | 
interrupted. | 

* But that is what I have been thus far,” he 
returned, smiling, *‘ more than that, I’ve lost all 
right and ti'le to even grandfather's legacy.” 

“Oh. I am very sorry,” the young girl ex- | 
elaimed, regretfully. ‘‘ How did it napees '* 

‘* There is quite a story to it, which I will tell | 
you later,” he said. ‘‘It would be pretty hard 


ae ae eg a cat inte ‘ possi et ae = 


on you now, if you had no home and were 
| left to my tender mercies, wouldn't it!” he ex- 
| claimed, smiling. 

**lam sure they would be ‘tender mercies,’ 
| and that you would do the very best you could 
| forme; I know that you would at least share 

what you could earn with me,” Hazel an- 
swered, gravely. 
| ‘True, but the question might be, would you 
| be willing--content to share what I could get ?” 
| he asked. in a tone that sent the blood flying to 
| her temples. ; 


| Her eyes fell beneath the fond look in his; | 


she began to understand him ; she began to feel 
that perhaps he might have loved her for a 
good while, but was sensitive about betraying 
it when she was receiving so much attention 
| from others, 

Suddenly she rallied and lifted a brilliant, 
smiling glance to him. 

*-'That would depend,” she said, with a saucy 
| little toss of her head, 

** Upon what, dear ?” 

**On, I cannot stop to tell you row,” she re- 
turned, archly, but flushing delightfully, ‘* for 
I see mamma beckoning me to introduce me to 
some of her friends. W'‘ll you take me to her?” 

He turned todo her bidding, but whispered 
on the way: 

‘Promise me, Hazel, that you will give me 
the supper hour. I have something especial 

that I wish to tell you—will you?’ 
| © Yes,” she briefly replied, while her white 

lids drooped shy'y over her lovely eyes. 
| And her mother catching a glimpse of her 
radiant face “ust then, read a story there that 
made her smile. 

“TI shall not keep my darling long,” she 
thought ; ‘the old, old love will win her,” 


CHAPTER XLII. 
HAZEL’S ENCOURAGEMENT. 

Percy and Hazel did not meet again before 
the supper hour. The voung girl rather avoided 
him for fear of betraying the great new happi- 
ness that had come into her heart. 

Lord Nelson met her soon after her little 
chat with Percy, and wondered at the peculiar 
radiance that illumined her every feature. 
She greeted him with such sweet frankness, 
and expressed such hearty pleasure at his pres- 
ence that he, for a moment, was inclined to 
hope that he might yet win her. But she soon 
adroitly turned him over to Marie, and the half- 
hour that he spent with her made him wonder 
why he had never before discovered how lovely 
| she was, 

Belle made herself agreeable to Mr. Osborn, 
whom she had always heartily liked, and she 
now took special pains to let him and every 
| one else know it., though she wondered what 
| made him wateh Helena so much with that 
| bitter, almost despairing look in his eyes, 
Helena herself flirted openly with a gray- 
| haired earl, who had had three wives and was 

looking for a fourth, report said. She had never 
| appeared more brilliant ; she had never been 
more beautiful, although there was a will 
| brilliance in her eyes, a peculiar restlessness 
and unnvaturalness in her manner, which made 
her mother regard her from time to time with 
great anxiety. 

At supper time Percy sought Hazel, and 
drawing ner arm through his remarked, in a 
significant tone: 

‘* We are not hungry, Hazel, are we?” 

‘*T can only answer no for myself,” she replied, 
with ashy smile. 

**Then come with me to the upper balcony,” 
he said, and 'ed her up stairs to a porch that 
had been built over the front entrance, which 
commanded a fine view of the city and the 
surging, restless sea beyond. 

But Percy cared little for the view to-night, 
he had much to tell her, and a great question 
to settle. 

He made her sit down and then took a seat 
beside her. 

** Now, my darling,’ he said, determined to 
know his fate at once, ‘answer me truly the 
question I asked you down stairs. Would you 
be willing to share the life of a poor man—my 
life, Hazel, if all I had to offer you was the 
gveat love of my heart? Could you bear to fill 
an humble position as my wife¢ My beloved, 
Iam several years older than you, but I have 
loved you since you were a little child; my 
hopes have all centered in you, my future has 
been planned almost wholly with reference to 
you. [ should not have dared to tell you this 
to night, dear, but from the fact that you have 
turned from the offer of a more brilliant future, 
and because you have told me that you had no 
love to give in exchange. Oh, Hazel, if I might 
but hope that you would be willing to share 
my life,” he voncluded, his voice trembling 
with the intensity of his love. 

He bent down to look into her eyes, and she 
lifted them with grave, sweet frankness to his. 

‘‘T am proud, Percy, that you wish me to 
share your life, whatever it may be,” she said, 
in a low, earnest tone. 

He gathered her into his arms with an ex- 
clamation of joy; he raised her fair face aud 
kissed her with reverent lips—her brow, her 
cheek, her lips. 

“Ido not believe you realize how much you 
have given me, Hazel,” he said, in a tremulous 
tone, * life—hope—everything a man could ask 
for this side of heaven.” 

“I have only given you myself, Percy, and to 
me it seems a poor return for the noblest heart 
that ever beat. You call yourself poor, when 
you have crowned me with the richest offering 
that the world could give me,” Hazel mer. 
mured, with her lips against his cheek. 

‘**Do you love me like that, my darling?” he 
asked, deeply moved at this revelation of the 
depth of her affection. “Oh! how I have 
longed for some sign of this from you during 
the last year or two.” 

A sweet laugh rippled softly over Hazel’s lips. 

** How very, very blind you have been, Percy,” 
she said. 

‘*Blind!” he repeated, wonderingly. ‘I 
have supposed that you loved me only as a 
sister might lovean elder brother, and not even 
as much as that sometimes,” 

“And I have tried so hard to convince you 
that I did not occupy a sister’s position—a 
sister would have been willing to share her 
brother's home,” Hazel returned. 

**What! did you love me even then; was that 
the reason you would not come to me, darl- 
ing?” 

‘I could not occupy a false position,” she 
replied, in a low tone. 

**And would you have given yourself to me 
then, if I had asked you to be my wifet” Percy 
asked, eagerly. 

**Perhaps you did not want a wife then; but, 
if you had tempted me, I am afraid you would 
have found yourself irrevocably hampered,” 
Hazel laughingly retorted, 

‘**Hampered!” he eried, clasping her closer, 
“how much time I have lost when I might 
have been so happy in the knowlec ge of this!’ 

** Yes, alittle more than three months; how 
dreadful!” Hazel returned, roguishly. 

‘But they have seemed ages to me, and I 
have suffered torture in the fear of losing you, 
when i saw others, younger and more favored 
by fortune, seeking you. Are you sure, Hazel, 
that you do not care for position or wealth?” 
he asked, gravely. 

* Oh, yes, ' do like such things immensely!” 
she answered, with a po-itive nod of her pretty 
head; “itis delightful to mingle in cultured 
society, and it is very nice to have plenty of 
money, but if those things could not be shared 
with you, they would be but husks to me.” 

‘*My ewn darling! what a loyal heart you 








have, and you will not lose your reward. 
Hazel, the poor doctor has a history, as well as 
yourself, and he is only too happy to be able to 
tell you that it will be in his power to give you 
not only wealth, but a position also, equal to 
that which, as Miss Graham, you now enjoy.” 

‘Percy ! what can you mean!” Hazel cried, 
wonderingly. 

‘*Have you never had any suspicion that I 
might not be Sandy Morton's grandchild ¢” he 
asked. 

Hazel started, and regarded him with aston- 
ishmenft. 

*[ have often wondered why you were so dif- 
ferent from him, but I thought perhaps it was 
because your mother may have possessed more 
natural refinement of manner, which you in- 
herited from her,” she answered, ‘‘ But are 
you not his grandson ?” 

‘No. Ihave never told you that I had any 
doubt about it, because the mystery seemed 
likely never to be explained; but when my 
giandfather was dying, he gave me a package 
and tried to tell me something, begging me to 
torgive him for some wrong which he had done 
me; but what that was ! was unable to learn, 
for his tongue was paralyzed before he could 
conclude his confession. ‘lhe package contaived 
an infant's clothing, and a s‘1ing of amber 
beads, fastened witn a gold clasp on which the 
letters P. H. were engraven. Last week I 
learned to whom they belonged, and that lam 
the only son of Sir Henry Harwood.” 

Hazei’s face was both white and blank as she 
listened to this startling announcement. 





ment that he must have suffered in 


they re-entered the drawing-room. 


**Percy it cannot be possible? you the son of 
Sir Henry Harwood?” she cried, breathlessly. 

* Yes, darling, his only child.” 

“Then who is— Charlie?” 

“tie is the son of the man whom I have 
always believed to be my father, Captain Wil- 
liam Morton and he was adopted by Sir Henry 
and his wife soon after the loss of their own 
child—myseilf—who was washed overboard 
duriog the same storm that wrecked Captain 
Morson’s vessel and in the sime locality.” 

** How very strange. How did it happen?” 
Hazel asked, wonderingly. 

‘It seems that a steamer collided with Cap- 
tain Morron’s vessel during a dense fog 
following the storm of which I have spoken, 
and both were seriously injured. Captain 
Morton’s ship had to be abandooed and all but 
three of the crew were lost. The steamer was 
only temporarily disabled. But after the 
collision a fire broke out in the cabin and the 
women were carried on deck, while the men 
worked for dear life .o quench the tlames below. 
The waves ran high, and I, alittle babe in my 
mother’s arms, was washed overboard into the 
hungry waters. Only a little later a couple of 
sailors belonging to the Fortuna—Captain 
Morton's vessel—picked me up, and believing 
me to be their captain's child, conveyed me to 
the light-ltouse keeper and his wife, while his 
1 ttle grandson was found by the second mate, 
who, having a grudge against his superior 
officer, determined to pay it off by keeping the 
boy from him. He found, too late, that the 
captain and his wife had both perished and his 
spite amounted to nothing, save a great wrong 
committed against an innocent child. When 
he would have restored the child toits relatives 
he found that it bad been adopted by some 
persons unknown and taken away from the 
asylum where he had lefiit. The light-house 
keeper and his wife doubtless discovered from 
the rich clothing of the child taken to them, 
and the clasp to the necklace, bearing the 
initials ‘P. H.,’ that the sailors had brought 
them a si range child, 

‘** But, as they must have believed that their 
own grandson had perished with its parents, 
out of the kindness of their afflicted hearts, 
they concluded to keep me and rear meas their 


| own.” 


Percy went on to explain more fully what we 
already know regarding himself and _ the 
adopted son of Sir Henry Harwood, and Hazel 
listened spell-bound to the strange romance. 

When Percy reached London about two 
hours after Charlie Harwood, who had Jeft his 
bed to Jearn the truth of Tom Lawson's story 
from his parents’ lips, he found that he had 
learned all about himself which they could tell. 
Percy was at once interviewed to discover if 
he was connected in any way with the old 
Jightkeeper and it was then ascertained that 
he had been adopted and reared by him as his 
own. The young man then told his own sus- 
picions, produeing the package of clothing and 


| the amber necklace, all of which were instantly 


recognized by Mrs. Harwood as belonging to 
the babe that she believed had perished during 
that never-to be-forgotten night of horrors at 
sea, and Percy was at once joyfully claimed as 
the son of the great physician. 

Percy then insisted upon making over to 
Charlie the property which Sandy Morton had 
left, but the young man would not listen to the 
proposition. 

“It is yours, left by a will, and I will not 
have it,” he said. 

* And I cannot feel right to keep it,” Percy 
said, just as decidedly, and there the matter 
had to rest for the time. 

But, it may as well be stated here, at the 
suggestion of Sir Henry, that they finally de 
cided to divide it equally between them. 

**Of course,” he told them, “Charley is as 
much my boy as he ever was, and the only dif- 
ference this revelation makes is, that I am 
richer by oneson and you wi'l henceforth share 
alike in our affection, as well as in the hand- 
some property which I shall leave you by and 
7. 35 


Percy and Charlie grasped hards in true 
brotherly feeling over this decision, ard the 
hearts of the good physician and his devoted 
wife were filled with gratitude over this happy 
termination of their early troubles. 

‘It is almost incomprehensible,” Hazel said, 
when Percy had completed his story. 

** Indeed it is,” he answered ; *‘I can scarcely 
realize it myself.” 

‘And you are not Percy Morton at all?” the 
young girl added, with a little sigh of regret. 

‘Indeed I am—I could never think of dis- 
carding the good name which my kind oid 


grendfat her—for I can think of him in no other 


light—bestowed upon me,” Percy said, almost 
tenderly, ‘** I shall simply add the name of Har. 
wood to it.” 

**And Mr. Charles Harwood ¢” 

** Will be Charles Harwood still. It would 
be unkind to my father and mother to make 
any change in his naime. He was legally adopt- 
ed, too, aud, since his own friends are ail dead, 
he will wound no one by retaining it. 

Hazel uttered a long sigh. 

‘What a romance you and I have lived, 
Perey! What a strange double romance has 
been revealed here in Brighton during the last 
few days!” she said, wonderingly. 

“That is true; but,” glancing at his watch, 
‘* we have been here a whole hour, and I hear 
the guests comingup from supper. May | take 
you down to your mother and just whisper in 
her ear that you are going to be a doctor's 
wife?” 

‘“*T suppose it is onl 
should know it,” cco 
lovely crimson, and rising. 

Percy smoothed the light rings fondly away 
from her forebead. 

‘This brow would have worn the strawberry 
leaves with stately grace,” he said, bending to 
touch it with trembling Jips. ** Are you sure 
you will never regret exchanging the duke for 
the doctor?” 

Hazel laughed soft'y. 

** Let me whisper something in your ear,” she 
said, gayly. ‘‘I do not believe [I have utterly 
lost the duke, even now. I prophesy * at I 
shall yet secure him—fora brother. Don't you 
think Marie would make a lovely duchess?’ 

‘Indeed she would if that were possible,” 
Percy replied, but ooking somewhat surprised 
and atrifle skeptical as well. For how could 
anyone who had once loved Hazel ever turn 
his aflections elsewhere? 

He sincerely admired and respected Lord 
Hartwell, and deeply regretted the disappoint- 
osing 


right that mamma 
replied, blushing a 


Hazel. 
Helen Stewart saw Percy and Hazel when 
She had 


missed them both from the room, and surmised 
that they were together, and now, the 
moment that her eyes fell on them, she knew 
by the light on their faces that the die was 
cast, and that her own future, as far as Percy 
Morton was concerned, would be a blank. 

She watched him as he led Hazel directly to 
her mother and bent to whisper something in 
her ear, and she knew, by the fond smile which 
Mrs. Earlescourt bestowed upon them both, 
that their engagement was ratified. 

A shudder shook Helena from crown to sole, 
every atom of color died out of her face, and a 
wild despairing look gleamed from her eyes ; 
then «he suddenly rallied, and became even 
gayer and more brilliant than before. 

Something of Percy’s romantic story had got 
abroad during the evening, and now peuple 
gathered about him with congratulations and 
good wishes, and he soon found himself quite 
the lion of the evening. 

** Hazel, is it true?” Belle asked of her friend 
alittle later. ‘‘Is it true that Dr. Morton is 
Sir Henry Harwocd's son?” 

** Yes, dear—the fact has been established 
beyond a doubt.” 

“Is it not wonderful?” Belle continued. 





“ And is it true, too, that—you are engaged to 
him? Mamma heard Mrs, Earlescourt say 
something about it to her grace.” 

Hazel nodded shyly, and blushed. 

““*'Tell it not in Gath,’ dear, just yet,” she 
whispered, and then ran away to hide her con- 
fusion and escape further questioning. 

Helena had been standing near and had 
caught enough of their conversation to com- 
prehend its nature, A 

An agonized look swept over ter face, and 
the next moment she passed out throvgh a 
long window upon the veranda, her step 
unsteady, her heart beating with heavy throbs 
of jealousy and despair. 


(To be Continued.) 





Is Marriage A Failure? 





Is marriage a failure? I fancy, if so, 

It beats a succets any bachelors know ; 

What tis to be wedded unknows is to me-— 

1 have a good notion to try it and see. 

My sweetheart’s so sanguine she ventures the guess 
Our failing together would be a success | 

I've nothing to lose, and I blush as I own 

That I am a failure when taken alone. 


—- 


The Power of a Smile. 








—— 


Novel Readers at the British Museum. 





A new rule has been promulgated at the 
British Museum to the effect that *‘ readers 
cannct as a rule be supplicd with novels within 
five years of publication, and every reader re- 
quiring for special purposes to consult a recent 
novel must state his reason in writing.” 

A representative of the Pall Mall, desiring 
to get irst-hand information with reference to 
the imposition of this new rule and the circum. 
stances attending it, called at the British Mu- 
seum. His report is subjoined : 

I must confess that I was somewhat sur- 
prised ‘he writes) at not finding knots of angry 
and discontented novel readers gathered around 
the portals of the great Temple of Research. 
The reading-room was emptier than usual—a 
state of things easily accounted for by the fog. 
Disappointed in my endeavors to find a discon- 
tented novel reader. whose sad story I might 
lay before the world, I determined to get at the 
reasons which induced the authorities to put 
forth their new rule. I was most courteous) 
received by an official of standing, and the fol- 
lowing little colloquy took place: 

“When did the new rule first come into 
force?” 

‘On Thursday last. Since then we have had 
several applications for recent works of fiction ; 
but we have refused every one.” 

** What induced you to make the rule?” 

‘* Well, for s long time past we have found 
that from one to three per cent. of the 
readers who visit this room have read little 
else but new novels and works of a similar 
character. I calculate that some 650 persons 
visit the reading-room every day. Outof these 
at least twenty are inveterate novel readers. 
Summer and winter, all the year round, they 
come here, take up their places, and pursue 
their studies in contemporary fiction or go to 
sleep. They are in the main well-to-do people 
—folks who, I should think, could well afford 
to subscribe to Mudie’s or to some other circu- 
lating library. The Museum Library is in- 
tended for bona fide students; but the limits 
of the reading-room are gradually growning in- 
adequate ; and hence the rule.” 

**And how dothe novel-readers take to it?” 

“ They don’t like it at all. They are perfectly 
willing to admit its expediency and justice; 
they even advocate its general . pplication ; but 
they have a thousand and one reasons why it 
should not be applied where they are concerned 
—why in their case it wonld be gross tyranny 
toenforce a rule that would be perfectly just 
in the case of any one else.” 

** What sort of novels have they been accus. 
tomed to read?” 

** Look at the well-thumbed page of the cata- 
logue which contains the works of Zola. They 
read him both in French and in English, As a 
matter of fact French novels have for a long 
time been greatly in demand. But we have 
changed all that.’ 

* The rule speaks of a special reason in writ- 
ing which must be given by the reader who 
possesses sufficient intrepidity to ask for a new 
novel? What would you consider an adequate 
reason |” 

“The rule,” * is 


replied my informant, 





intended to be absolute. 
exceptions, It would not be enough, for ex- 
ample, for the reader, like Arthur Pendennis, 
to assign as a reason for wanting a French 
novel, a desire to improve his knowledge of 
colloquial French. As I have said, the rule is 
absolute.” . 

This new rule by the new Librarian will be 
received as tidings of great joy by all bona fide 
and serious students, ‘ It will be a great biess- 
ing to all of us,” said an old habitue of the 
place—s gentleman whose researches in many 
branches of obscure knowledge are well known 
to all the attendants—in response to our repre- 
sentative’s inquiry. ‘* The overcrowding of the 
reading-room was becoming worse and worse 
every day ; and indeed un‘ess you could put in 
an appearance by midday at latest, your chances 
of a seat were very slight. ‘lhis is very hard on 
busy people like myself. 1 am all for every- 
body reading everything; but I must say that 
I object most strongly to this Temple of Re- 
search and Siudy being degraded into a kind of 
Free Mudie s.” 

“But are the novel-readers the ‘only of- 
fenders ?”—** They are the most numerous, but 
by no means tiie worst. What I object to even 
more is the contingent of young loafers for 
whom the library is a happy hunting ground of 
Unexpurgated Literature. The run on certain 
chapters in certain medical works is really 
astonishing, The law students are a great 
nuisance too. Why in the world should they 
not go to the Inns of Court Jibraries, which 
exist for their sole and special benefit? The 
British 





provide a substitute for the manuals, diction- 
aries, and text books possessed by, or else- 
where within the reach cf, really serious 
students. The result of licence in this respect 
is that the limited facilities afforded—at the 
taxpayers’ expense—for the elect readers of the 
nation at large is monopolized by the smalk 
section within easy cail of Great Russell 
street,” 








The Feminine Lap. 


It is doubtful if there be any masculine lap. 
The male of the human species has knees, and 
that isall. The feminine lap is indispensable 
to the female. Man has no such comprehen- 
sive convenience. She keeps fancy work in it 
(except for the accidental ball which rolls out), 
she lays down books in it, it holds her handker- 
chief, flowers, programme (if at the theatre), 
fan, mulf, parasol, and all her endless impedi- 
menta. It is a pocket—all mouth—anadjustable 
table, a bureau drawer, a work basket, a valise, 
and, above alla desk, 

Just why some women should be unable to 
write upon atable or desk like ordinary male 
Christians it is hopeless to conjecture. A re- 
cent published account of a_ well-known 
authoress’s.literary workshop gives an apt 
illustration of this curious idiosyncrasy of 
womankind. She has a pleasant, well-fitted 
room, with flowers, and bovks, and pets, and 
adesk, This piece of furniture is described as 
being covered with books and manu-cripts, 


while a lap tablet upon which she writes lies. 


among the papers awaiting her convenience. 
We have often seen a fair young creature 
who wished to write a letter take a small book 
and deposit it in the all-sufficient Jap and 
laboriously scribble away when a large and 
conveniently flat table stood beside her chair. 
And she holds the ink in her Jap, too, with a. 
dexterity sufficient to dishearten an East 
Indian juggler. Why she prefers to do it we 
do not know. It would seem that the force 
and pungency of a girl's letters are the direct 
result of her finding the only support for her 
right arm at the point of her pen. It is one of 
nature's phenomena—as well ask why violets 
are blue, or why rain is always so unpleasantly 


wet, 
—_——- ——_-_ > 





Went to Bed by Mistake. 


Ampere, the scientist, wasso great a thinker 
that he forgot everything else when his think- 
ing was going on. His simplicity of life made 
him an interesting character, apart from his. 
scientific work. 

Probably there never was a more absent- 
minded man. His wife had to keep track of his 
engagements for him, and often had great 
difficulty in getting him to keep them when his 
work was on his mind. 

One day he had a very important engage- 
ment, to go out to dinner with some public men 
and men of science. The engagement was for 
six o'clock, and though he had been warned, 
Madame Ampere found him, when the hour 
had almost arrived, still toiling at his desk. 

By dint of a good deal of effort, she gos him 
to leave his work, and go to his bedchamber to 
dress for the dinner. He went to his room, 
with his thoughts still on his work. He took 
off his coat and waistcoat, and finding himself 
in his shirt-sleeves, he imagined that he had 
gone to his room to retire, and thereupon went 
to bed! 

There, an hour or two afterwards, Madame 
Ampere found him fast asleep. 





It Would do For a Time. 


A young traveling man had been going to see 
a charming lady for a good while, and had just. 
proposed to her for the seventeenth time. 

‘Can't you take no for an answer?” she in- 
quired in a tofe that showed decided annoyance. 

“No, not exactly;” he replied, meekly. 
* But [ll try and get along with it till you can. 
give me a better one.” 








Something for Unthatched Ones. 


**Joe, I think you are getting a bit bald,” 
said a workingman to his mate, playfully 
smacking the shiny place with his palm. 

Joe answered with dignity : ‘‘ That isn’t any- 
thing new. I was always bald. ‘Cos why? 
My mother ’ad so often to pat me on the ‘ead 
and say, ‘ Well done, Joe, my boy !’ so she wore 
all the ’air off.” 

—~_ 


A Regular Freeze-out. 








WQS 


Traveler—Say, boy, what are you sitting 
there for? You'll freeze to death. 

Boy (between his chattering teeth)—Why, de 
ole man told me fer to take der pup out an’ 
drown him; but de ice on the creek is two feet 
thick, so I thought I'd sit here an’ jreeze him 
to death.—JN. Y. Life. 


+ 


A Rather Tart Response. 


This bit of vicious talk was overheard in a 
dressing room recently between tworival Back 
Bay belles: 

‘Fred is getting positively spoony,” one said 
to the other; ** he called mea flower just before 
I came up-stairs.” 

“You had been sitting against the wall fora 
long time,” was the unamiable response, deliv- 
ered with much sweetness, ** but it wasn’t niee 
of him to allude to it.” 
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Length and Breadth. 


o—ity views on Social Referm are quoted 
n full. 

She— Wasn't 
made? 

He— Why, no; I wasn't aware of saying very 
much, 

She—N-no, you didn't sa 


it a very long speech you. 


very much, I 


was referring to the length of the apeech. 
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A BAD MAN’S 





SWEETHEART. 


BY EDMUND 


E. SHEPPARD, 


Author of “The Farmin’ E:litor’s Sketches,” ‘* Dolly,” ‘* Widower Jones,” etc. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS CONVENTIONALITIES. 

Mes. Fiambert, in pursuance of her match- 
making project, called on Rev. Dr. Strong, her 
favorite clergyman, and insisted that he should 
visit Dell and indirectly urge Tully’s suit. 

*“Docior, you know Tully well enough to 
understand him and no one can do as much to 
guiet Dell Browning's scrup!es as you can. 
Pvor Tully, he is nearly mad and goiag down 
hill for no other reason than his failure to get 
Dell to forgive nis follies.” 

**Bat, my dear Mrs. Flambert, it is none of 
my business, and if you will pardon my blunt- 
ness—none of yours, Suppose now we suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to marry Tully and 
he turned out ba tly, neither of us would be able 
to forgive ourselves for the part ‘we had in 
spoiling her life while trying to save his.” 

“Tam willing to take my share of the risk 
and yours, too. I'msure of him! Poor boy, 
how generous he has always been! The poor 
in your pafish and you yourself have reason to 
rememer him! Beside I don’t want you to 
say a word about Tully. Give her a lecture on 
something that will lead up toi: and make the 
way easy for him. Tell her all men are wild 
and foolish sometimes, and those who are brave 
and sincere are the ones who get most blame 
because they are not hypocritical enough to 
try and conceal their conduct. I know you be- 
lieve this, for I’ve heard you say so—yes, and 
preach so, too, only not so boldly as you talk 
when you are alone in yourstudy. You ask 
me for charities,and I give you the money 
without a question because I think you know 
who needs help better than Ido. When I'm sick 
I go to a doctor, because I think he knows 
better than I do what will cure me. When 
I'm feeling sinful and selfish, and want to be 
good I come to you because you know what I 
should do. Now in this matier I come to tell 
you what to do, because I as a woman-—an 


. experienced woman—know better than you do | 
Tully and Dell | 
Browning, out if you refuse I’il lose contidence | 
in you and when you ask me for Mrs. Fay’s | 


what is good tor S:ephen 


next quarter's rent I Il say, ‘No, Doctor Strong, 
it’s none of ny business, and pardon me, none of 
yours.’ Now then!” 

**Now, my dear Mrs. Flambert, if you will 
rest your excited conversational powers long 


enough for me to get in a word edgeways, [ll | 


say whit I would have said five minutes ago. 
I have no objection to calling on Miss Brown- 
ing and casually letting her Know that so- 


- called bad men often have the best hearts and 


with proper influences make the best church- 
men and most desirable husbands. If you had 
not gone off into one of your fits of enthusiasm 
I would have volunteered everything you ask 
metodo! I wouldindeed!” laughed the doctor 
in his easy and indolent good nature. ‘‘Lf visit 
the sick and dying to give them counsel and 
comfort and [ suppose it is within my province 
to offer advice to young people on marriage and 
baking vread and all that sort of thing.” 

** Doctor, you are a dear, good man, and if 
you will hand me your check book I'll give 
you Mrs. Fay'’s rent and twenty dollars for 
extras. But,” exclaimed Mrs. Flambert, pick- 
ing up the pen to sizn her name, ** putitstrong! 
She's awfully conventional and thinks people 
ought to be sent to misery at once if they kick 
over the traces.” 

**T Il do my best, Mrs. Fiambert, though I'd 
rather go and sit up all night with a smallpox 
patient than mix up in your matrimonial 
schemes, But that you are such an ingprrigible 
matchmaker and the most persevering scold 
in the church I would refuse. By the way, 
has your husband found work for poor oid 
Tomkins?” 

‘*No, but he shall this very day if we have to 
take him ourselves. Now put on your hat and 
see Dell. Ou your way back you can drop in 
and see Flam, He was asking me why you had 
not been around for so long.” 


* Tell him if he hadn’t sent me that case of | 


wine I wouldn't have staid away—now I can 
have a devent glass at home.’ 


The Rev. Dr. Strong, rector of St. Titus’, was | 


a large, stout man, iazy and big-hearted and 
steeped in the fumes of tobacco, but he was aa 


omnivorous reader and one of the most lovely | 


-characters in the city; the friend of the poor, | >UtT r y 
: a 7 P | persist in tryingto Keep society good by making | 


fcightful examples of those who sin, wecontinue | 


the victim of every itinerant fraud, and the con- 
fidential adviser of the erripg. His influence 
was nevertheless all for good, and there were 
men as Well as women in his parish who could 
not speak of him without tears, a choking of 
Pheir voice and a tervent *‘God bless him.” 

He asked tor Miss Browning and when she 
stood before him, her hand in his, he began by 
telling her how she reminded him of her father. 
His kindly face was full of sympathy and 
somehow she wanted to cry. 


* Ah! he was a good friend of mine, Miss | 


Browning, and of the poor. By the way, if you 


-Can Spare time will you go over and see poor 


old Mrs. Tomkins. They are frightfully poor, 


-and the poor body told me she hadn't had a | 


drop of tea for a week.” E ; 
Then they drifted into a discussion of the 


difticulty of making the rich appreciate their | 
‘duty to the poor, and how mauy professing 
‘Christians were satisfied with a fom of reli- 


gion aad never sought for the spirit of Christ's 
teaching. 

Yer these,” said he, in his easy, indifferent 
way, “are the ones whodemand most of others. 
For instance, [asked Mrs. Chandler the other 
day to look after a poor woman who was [too 
sick to work, and she inquired how much my 


‘cigars cost me a year; and asked if I denied 


myself a glass of wine at dinner if it wouldn't 
keep a cot in the Children’s Hospital. 1 told 
her probably it would, but she would have 
thopght me impudent if I had asked her to sell 
her carriage and give it to the poor.” 

*‘tiow mean of her,” exclaimed Dell, who 
knew the doctor at any time would take the 


‘coat from his back and give it to a shivering 


Degyar. 


**Oh, not at all,” answered the doctor, pla- | 
“I know I waste money in tobacco; so | 


e'dly. 
we alldoin something. My dear Miss Brown- 
dng,” said be, taking a sudden tack, ** we would 
all be happier if we were satistied with less 
for ourselves and demanded less from other 
people—not only in material things. You know 


we make ourselves miserable trying to observe | 


the conventionalities ourselves, and—with sin- 
gular perversity—in struggling to be unchari- 
table enough to hate those who are bold enough 
to defy the social Jaws which chafe us, and 


against which our souls are in perpetual rebel- | 


lion. Without taking the pains to examine 
either ourselves or the customs which we insist 
upon other peopleobserving,and which outward 


lv we ourselves observe, We zo through life with | 


th: harness of useless duties rubbing into 


our flesh until we are as galled and sore as an | 


abused cart horse tugging his load of coal or 
refuse, with his collar sinking into the raw of 
his «houlders.” 

Dell was interested. She liked to hear the 
doctor talk, and took pains to lead him on. 
‘What is the cause of it?” she asked. 

“The evening of the nineteenth century seems 
to shuw the most advanced rea:tion from the 
noon of chivalry, when the best men 
proud of but lit.le except physical courage and 
courtesy. The lower classes cared little for the 
latter, but were natural and—to a great extent 


brutal. Nowadays men have learned to be 
courteously brutal to their equals—brutal 
without courtesy to the poor—and_ have 


eliminated courage from the requisites of their | 


koighthood, ‘This is the most appallingly 
cowardly age! So much so that I am begin- 
ning to esteem the prize-fighter and the rol- 
licking dare-devil fellows who good-naturedly 
despite all conventionalities! Don't look’ so 
incredulous; what I say of cowardice is true in 


every walk of life. Let me begin with my own 


were | 


} cloth: Clergymen are afraid to smoke or take 
a glass of wine lest the church-going Mrs. 
Grundy may say it is a bad example or an ex 

| travagance, worse still, they dare not teach 
| what they believe, and are too cowardly to 


deny what they are expected to affirm. 

at the creeds; they remain practically 
; changed, and when the candidates for 
ministry are being examined they 
accept the doctiines that even the most old- 
| fashioned never preach, and which those in 
the pews do not believe and have not believed 
for many years, except in the comfortably vague 
sense that they hold to their church and, in a 
genera! way, to all its dogmas. Some of us 
; parsons try to quiet our consciences by loud 


un- 
the 





evasions. When we preach on delicate topics 
and approach points which both clergy and lai:y 
profess and disbelieve with singular unanimity 
we switch off just before we reach the ticklish 
place, and’ the congregations give a sigh of 
relief; first, for their own sake, lest in a fanati- 
cal moment we may insist on something they 
are not prepared to openly reject, and yet 
which would be very uncomfortable to have 
held up as essential; secondly, for our own 
sake lest we dare speak out in meeting and 
deny a doctrine and get into trouble by so 
doing. In this way we have to do things which 
we know are shams, assune pious airs, for 
instance, just as heartless mourners cry at 
funerals, because people are looking and ex- 
pecting certain things. These conventionali- 
ties are keeping honest men out of the pulpits 
and driving the sincere and thoughtful out of 
the churches.” 

‘*“You couple yourself with those you 
criticise. Why don’t you put your theory into 
practice, and act as you feel and believe?” 
asked Dell, with an unpleasant feeling that 
Dr. Strong was robbing her of some favorite 
illusions, 

‘* Because I am too cowardly,’ he answered 
with a sigh ; ‘** because I am incapable of self- 
sacrifice; because the age in which we live 
teaches us that orthodoxy is infinitely prefer- 
able to martyrdom. If I lived up to my con- 
victions—or down to them—the people would 
think me godless; if I preached as I think, I 
would be bounced by the bishop, would lose 
my living and my friends, even theugh the 
latter agreed with me; I would get my family 
into trouble, be miserable myself and accom- 
plish nothing in trying to stem the torrent of 
organized humbug. I quiet my conscience by 
talking to prudent people as I am talking to 
you, and in this way doing my share to prepare 
the world for the revolt which cannot 
much longer delayed. If I were brilliant 
enough to amuse people and be a leader, I 
might dare; but I am only praised as a 
preacher because I am not always too lazy to 
prepare my sermons and because I am prudent 
and never keep my parishioners away from 
their dinner.” 

** Doctor, you shock me by your cynicism and 
lack of—of——” 

**Courage—go on and say it. I admit it. and 
should not be too thin skinned to hear it said. 
But examine yourself and your actions and see 
if you are not almost as bad. I accept the con- 
ventionalities of a religious organization, you 
accept those of society—those to which you hold 
are without even the traditions which make it 
really an awful thing for one of us to break 
away froma doctrine. Many of the most un- 
| jast things we uphold are forced upon us by 
| you—at least you force us to retain them. 
Even if I proved you wrong you would 
not dare to rebel. With you the fops and 
| dudes, the noodles and nobodies, the vutter- 
flies and scandal-mongers are the first to be 
p!eased, or the sham called “society ’ is wrecked. 
lor instance, if a woman is detected in a social 
sin, she is consigned to outerdarkness, and so far 
as this world can make it so, everlasting 
punishment is inflicted on her. We preach the 
doctrine of eternal punishment for the same 
result—fear. It is a good thing for weak peo 
ple. You dare not reach down and try to lift a 
branded woman out of her misery. I dare not 
| reach out the arms of my human pity and ex- 
press a belief that a man dying in his sins can 
| ever escape hell. Why? Because weare afraid 
of getting our hands burned, and so, while vou 


tomisrepresent God as one whoinflicts infinitely 
more barbarous punishments. What is the 
result? We both drive people into the hell we 
have prepared for them. Ostracism is the 
resiedy provided for sinners by both the 
fashionable churches and fashionable society. 


| in, or from which he feels he can’t escape ; 


| way. 
reducing the number of evil doers or cleansin 
by the tire of fear the mieds of evil thinkers.’ 

* Doctor,” asked Dell, appalled by the piciure 
he bad drawn, ** what then if we were without 
these conventionalities?” 


restraints—nobler and purer ones, I hope. 
| The nsaiden 1s pure because she loves purity and 
her pure home. The wife is now true to her 
husband because she loves him, not because she 
is afraid of exposure and ruin; take away the 
pnalties and the true woman will be true s'il] ; 
l-ave the penalties and the false wife will be 
false still. 


act as much like Christ as he can; I don’t 
believe there will be a single soul in heaven 
that took refuge in Christianity to escape brim- 
stone. When loveis the law there will be no 
talk of eternal punishment for sinners either 
| here or hereafter, and there will be no solemn 





are suffering the unavoidable consequences of 
wrong doing. There will always be a hell 
for the vicious but, my dear, we need have 


try to preach that God is preparing them.” 

**What—what then is our duty, Doctor?” 
faltered Dell. 

**To save every perishing soul within your 
reach, if it calls out to you bend down and 
touch it with your pure hand and show it the 
way to salvation; don't pass it by on the other 
side as people generally do in traveling the 
Jericho road ot to-day.’ 

* But might we not imperil our‘own soul in 
seeking toreclaim others:’ sheasked witha half 
guilty feeling that she was thinking of Tully. 

* If our motive is right there is little or no 
Canger. You at least should not fear. Your 
| face is the mirror of a pure heart,” answered 
| the clergyman tenderly, as he rose to go. “ It 

you do God's will, He will take care of you and 
| give vou strength to endure to the end.” 

* Did Ido wrong?” Doctor Strong asked of 
| himself as he walked homeward, ‘was I 
preaching evil that good might come? Why 


toa man like Stephen Tully? Yet she would 
save him! But at what cost? I must watch 
him and if I have been wrong—and why do 
I feel ashamed if I have not been— I will yet 
try and guide her right.” 

As he went on his way, there went up from 
| his neart to the infinite heart of God, a fervent 
prayer for guidanae, and who shall say it was 
not heard ? 


(To be Continued, ) 








An Authority on English. 


Houlihan—Sure it’s not our av a Choinese 
laundhry dat Oi see yez comin’, Teddy?” 

Rourke—“ Why not, faith?” 

Houlihan—Sure, thim rat ayters do spa-ake 
English that bad that divila wur-rud can Oi 
undhberstand av thim.” 





have to} 


professions, others by cunning sophisms and | 


Our sinner is told of a hell he can’t believe | 


‘*The new order of things would bring new | 


‘The Christian isa Chris ian because | 
he loves God and His Blessed Son, and tries to | 


warnings needed except the sight of those who | 


no hand in lighting the fires, nor should we | 


should I try to wed that sweet. innocent girl | 





| 


} 





| 


| 


your place of torment is filled in the same | 
We both inflict all these horrors without | 








Cook | watches set in the insteps, 
[ | enables her to keep time with her feet. 
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Jokelets. 

It. is rough on the ambitious to be born so 
late in the world. What. Mayor of a town as 
small as Athens, can hope, nowadays, for the 
fame of Pericles? 

Tommy.—Are you going to send teacher a 
valentine? Johnnie.—Naw. I'm after a piece 
of chalk to draw it on the fence. 

Theatrical Manager (to applicant for position) 
—Do you think you would make a good walking | 
gentleman? Actor (suspiciously)—U:a—er 
how far West are you going? 

A Parisian lady wears ball shoes with tiny 
Presumably this 


Young Mother—Horrors, Jane! the baby is 
trying to swallow a pin. 

Nurse—It’s all right, mum; it’s a safety pin. 

She was a pretty sales girl, he asked her for 
a kiss; for he was the accepted of this fair and 
blushing Miss, she gave him one. and as she 
drew her rosy lips away—*‘is there,” asked 
she, in tremb'ing tones, ‘‘ Anything else to- 
day.” 

‘*Never would I call a boy of mine Alias,’ 
said Mrs. Jones, “if I had a hundred to name. 
Men by that name is allus cutting up capers. 
Alias Thompson, Alias Williams, Alias the 
Night Hawk—al! been took up for stealin’.” 


Algy—They want £6.000 for the lease, Maria. 
It runs for eighty-nine years. 

Maria—Oh, don’t buy it, Alzgy. Only eighty- 
nine years! Fancy dear bby being turned out 
of the house at ninety-one, and possibly infirm 
into the bargain. 

Fond Mother (listening to baby’s cries)— | 
What a sweet-toned voice she has, dear. She'll 
be a splendid singer. We must send her to 
Italy and have her voice cultivated. 

Brutal Father (trying to sleep)—Send her 
now 

Joe Brun wants some advice. He says, ‘‘I 
am twenty-five years of age, and live with my 
father, who has just married his third wife. 
aged twenty-one. I am in douht whether I | 
should call her ‘mother,’ ‘Mrs. B ,’ or by her 
Christian name ‘ Mary,’ also whether it would | 
be correct for me to kiss her night and morning.” 
Joe had better consult his amorous papa on 
these exceedingly interesting points. 


Hostess—And so you really believe the moon 
to be inhabited, Professor ? 

Professor Eiuzumachen--Ah, vell, I do not 
say zat. But zere is vun moon in vich zere 
mus’ be vun man. 

Hostess—And which might that be, pray? 

Prof. E. (putting on his party manners)—Vy, 
ze—vat you call it?—ze honeymoon. 


Wife (returned from church)—Yovu should 
have heard Mr. Goodman's sermon this morn- 
ing, my dear. I don’t know when anything has 
made such a profound impression upon me, 

Husband—Did you walk home? 

Wife—No, I took a tram-car; and do you 
know, John, the conductor never asked me for 
my fare. Wasn't I lucky? 

Mrs. Gossip—Is that house next door to you 
empty still ? 

Mrs. Gabb—No, a family moved in last week. 

* Nice folks?” 

“Nice! They’re the trashiest kind of people: 
live from hand to mouth; buy things by the 
pennyworth, I should think.” 

** La, me!” 

“True as I'm sitting here. I’ve sent in a 
dozen times to b>rrow things, and they were 
out of ’em every time.” 


Miss Wabash—Isn’t your husband good to 
give you so much money every week to put in 
the bank. What are you saving it for? 

Mrs. Lincoln Park— As soon as I have enough 
I intend to get a divorce. 

The McNab treated the family to a fantasia 
upon the bagpipes, and when he had concluded 
he looked around with honest pride and re- 
marked: 

** Eb, mon, but that’s vara deefficult !” 

‘Is it?’ said the O'Flaherty. ‘* Bee jabers, 
Oi wish it had been impossible.” 

‘*Did you see that Tennyson compares men 
to trees, Miss Clara?” said Mr. Staylaight as 
the clock struck twelve. | 

“Yes. It’s absurd, too. Trees sometimes 
leave, do they not, Mr. Staylaizht?” 








Saved his Reputation. 
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nothing but red wines, and smoke one big cigar 
only after dinner.” A month pissed and the 
doctor met him again. The marks of misery 


|} and gloom were upon the face of the patient. 


“Tam about ten thousand per cent. worse,” he 
said. ‘The eating was all right and the drink- 
cigar a day nearly killed me.” ‘*How so?” 
asked the doctor, ‘I never smoked before in 
my life.” 


a -_> es 


Must Have Exercise 


Little Johrny has been with his mother to | 


call ona sick lady. 


‘““ Why was she chewing gum all the time?’ 


he asked, 

*““T suppose,” replied his mother, it was 
because the doctor left word that she musnr't 
talk.” 
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A Miser in High Life. 


Lord Barco, an ancestor of the Ear! of Fife, 
was remarkable for practicing that celebrated 
rule—‘*Get all you can, and keep all you get.” 
One day walking down the avenue from his 
house, he saw a farthing lying at his feet, 
which he carefully cleaned. 
at the same time, entreated his lordship would 
ive him the farthing, saying it was not worth 
a nobleman’s attention. ‘Fin’ a farthing to 
yoursel’, puir body,” replied his lordship, as he 
carefully put the coin in his breeches pocket. 

In addition to being his own farthing finder, 
his lordship was his own factor and rent col- 
lector. A tenant who called upon him to pay 
his rent, happed to be deficient a farthing. 
This amount could not be excused, and the 
farmer had to pay the farthing. When the 
business was adjusted, the courtryman said to 


| his lordship: 


** Now, Barco, I would gie ye a shillin’ fora 
sight o' a’ the goud an’ siller yer hae.” 

“Well, mon,” replied Barco, *‘ it’s no cost ye 
ony mair;” and accordingly for, and in consider- 
ation of, the aforesaid sum, in: hand first well 
truly paid, his lordship exhibited several iron 
boxes filled with gold and silver coin. 

‘““Now,” said the farmer, ‘‘I’m as rich as 
yoursel’,” 

** Ay, mon,” said his lordship, ‘‘ how can that 
be.” 

‘*Because I've seen it—and you can do no 
mair.” 
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FOLDING BEDS Fee 


SUITABLE FOR 
Rooms, Par- 7 
Dining Rooms 


and @Oilices. 


It may be draped to suit any style of apartment in which 
it is placed, and made an admirable auxiliary to its furni- 
ture. H. P. DAVIES & CO., 22 Church Street. 


Charles Restauran 


LUNCHEON AND DINING “ag 





Small 
~~ Jors, 


OPENED. CLOSED. 





70 YONGE STREET 


Next door to Dominion Bank 








Lunch Counter for Gentlemen on the 
ground floor. Fi est Bar in Canada. 
Choice Stock of Liquors and Cigars 


HEASLIP & PIERCE 
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Dunn’s 
Mustard 
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A beggar, passing ! 
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| 40 years’ record of honorable deal- 
ing 

40 years before an intelligent public 

40 years’ loyalty to our patrons 


40 years of liberal and equitable 
methods 


40 years manufacturers and dealers 


SPEAK STRONGER TO YOU THAN ANY WORDS@ OF OURS 


AS. Williams & Son 


143 Yonge Street, Toronto 
TELEPHONE 1504 


THE CHARLES ROGERS AND SONS (0. 


95 and 97 Yonge St. 


The Leading House for Fine Furnitare 


THE 


LATEST DESIGNS 


IN BEST WORKMANSHIP. 











LOWEST PRICES 


Comparison Solicited---No Trouble 
to Show Goods. 


THE CHARLES ROGERS & SONS 00. 


95 and 97 Yonge St., Toronto. 


Wirt Fountain Pen 


The greatest invention of the age. Writes the instant it 
touches paper and never fails. The cheapest and best on 
the market. 


AGENTS WNVANTED. 
Write for circulars. 


CHAS. H. BROOKS 


Canadian Agent, 
Public Library Building, 





Toronto. 


CHERRY MANTELS, 
MAHOGANY MANTELS, 
WALNUT MANTELS, 
OAK MANTELS. 


The Best Houses ir Toronto fitted up with 


MILLICHAMP’S MANTELS 


SHOWROOMS: 


31 Adelaide Street East, City. 
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Stomach 


Troubles sre caused by improper diet, 


hasty eating and drinking, late suppers, 
the excessive use of stimulants, and 

scrofulous condition of the blood. Aver's 
Suarsaparilla is the most efficacious remedy) 


forall sueh disorders. **I am convinced 


that the worst cases of Dyspepsia 


Can be 
Edith—Oh, mamma! how can such awk- cured by taking Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 1 
| ward people dare to risk their necks on the suffered greatly from this complaint for 
| ice? vears, and never toek any medicine that 
. -. did me any good until I commenced 
using Aver’s Sarsuparilla. I took fou 
bottles of this preparation last spring, 
ind mv appetite, bealth, and strength 
| were completely restored. — Richard M. 
», Norton, Danbury, Conn. 

Mv wife was long subject to severe 
| } i Headaches, the result of stomach and 
: Ili liver disorders. After trying various 
> | remedies. without relief, she used Aver’s 
u Sursiparilia, and was speedily cured. — 

RE; | S. Page, 21 Austin st., Lowell, Mass, 
As a remedy for Debilitv, Faintness, 
f= | Loss of Appetite, and Indigestion, I took 


one bottle of 


| | Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla, and was cured.—H. Mansfield, 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass 
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Snider (after his second summersault)—I 
didn’t practice tumblin’ at Barnum's circus for 
nothin’, ladies !—Judge. 





A Literal Patient. 


A good story is being told of a doctor and his 
patient. The patient wore an unhap»y look. 
* There is nothing particularly the matter with 
me,” he said, *‘ except that I am out of sorts. I 
feel shaky all dav long, and somehow I can’t 
getintrim.” ‘ Of course not,” said the doctor, 
oracularly. ‘* You eat too much, sleep too 
much, drink too much, and smoke too much. 
You should eat but two meals a day, drink 


| Troubles 


Never comentone. If the Liver, Kidneys, 
or Bowels are disordered, other parts of 
he body affected. Ayers Sar- 
suparilla restores the vigor required 
the healthy action of these organs 
more speedily than any other medicine. 
**\ few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Cured 
me of Kidney Disease, when all other 
medicines failed. It is the most reliable 
and best remedy for this complaint known 


to me. — Eli Dodd, Xenia, Hl. 


d with a severe 


become 


lor 


aftlic bowel d 
: my vitality seemed to be rapic 
ishing, my appetite failed. omy 
meue Was badly coated, and mv strength 
Was gone, In this enfeebled conditic 
began taking Aver’s Sarsapurilla, TP had 
not taken many doses before T noticed 
a decided change for the better. My 
ind strength returned, and my 

whole svstenm: manifested renewed sor 
‘ ; 


E. B. ! 


Simonds, Glo 
I have 


family, Ww 


ulWuals have a bottle of Aver’s 


saparilla 


inthe house: it is sogood for the blood. — 
Mrs. E. Thruvegen, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1; 
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KEYSTONE EGG BEATERS 
Agate Ware and Retinned Goods 
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Telephone 844 


MARSLAND & KENNEDY 


FAMILY GROCERS 


WINE & SPIRIT MERCHANTS 


285 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


Fine Wines for Medicinal Purposes 


Specialty. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


The Old and Popular Rail Route to 


MONTREAL, DETROIT, CHICAGO 


And all Principal Points in 


GANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


It is positively the only line from Toronto running the 
celebrated Pullman’s Palace Sleeping, Buffet and Parlor 


Cars, electric lighted. Speed, safety, civility. 


For fares, time tables, tickets and reliable information 


apply at the city ticket offices. 
P. J. SLATTER, City Passenger Agent, 
Corner King and Yonge streets and 20 York street, Toronte. 
Telephone Nos. 434 and 435. 





ANCHOR LINE 


ATLANTIC EXPRESS SERVICE 


Liverpool via Queenstown 
SS. City of Rome Sails from New York 
September 5 and October 3. 


GLASGOW SERVICE 


Steamers every Saturday to Glasgow and 
Lendonderry. 








Fer Rates, Plans and all information, apply to 


M. D. Murdoch & Co. 


AGENTS, 62 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


The Cunard S.S. Line 


in patronized by Toronto's 


BEST SOCIETY 
Noted for Safety, Elegance and Speed 


‘A. F. WEBSTER 
Sole Agent 56 Yonge St 


JOHN BLAND 


108 YONGE STREET 


Fine Merchant Tailoring 


CHOICE GOODS 
RIGHT PRICES 
CORRECT STYLES 


W. C. MURRAY 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR 
279 YONGE STREET 


FIRST-CLASS FIT AND FINISH TO ALL 
OUR WORK 


201 





PLATTS, The Tailor, will sell Overcoats | 
balancer :. the season at cost. Don’t for- | 


get 20. Yonge Street. 


P.S.— Pants a Specialty. | 


PLATTS, The Tailor | 
201 YONGE STREET 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN | 


Fine Tailoring, 319 Yonge Street | 





| PROF. THOMAS’ | 





Y.W.C.G. Building, 201 & 203 YongeSt. | 
New Sacred Songs 


GARDEN CF PRAYER---F and G 


By VERNON REY. 


KING DAVID’S LAMENT---D and F | 


By FRANK SWIFT, | 
' 
' 
! 
| 
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Price 50 Cents Each 


TORONTO 


EDWIN ASHDOWN | 


89 Yonge Street, and London, Eng. 


McCAUSLAND & SONS 
SUPERIOR 


STAINED GLASS 480 WALL 
PAPER 


72 TO 76 KING STREET WEST 
TORONTO 


TELEPHONE 1112 


Dominion Stained Glass Co. 
77 RICHMOND STREET WEST 


Memorial Windows and « “»v, description of Church and | 
Domestic Art ass, including 


Wheel-Cut, Sand-Cut, Embossed, Bent Glass 
and Bevelled Plate 

Also new and elegant designs in Bevelled, Engraved and 

Silvered Plate for mantles. | 

Designs and estimates on application. Telephone 1470. | 

| 


JOHN FLETCHER 
IRON AND STEEL WORK 


Roofs, Girders, Beams, Stairs, Columns, and al 
kinds of Iron Work for Bui!ding Purpose 


OFFICE : 
530 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 


















J.&J. LUGSDIN 


J. W. L. FORSTER, 
A RTIST | In OilandCrayon 


STUDIO—KING STREET EAST. 





PHOTOGRAPHER’ 


a 


107 KING STREET WEST 





PHOTOGRAPHS 


Finest Cabinet Photographs $1.50 
per Dozen. 


ROBINSON & MOORE, 147 YONGE ST. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE ASSURANCE CO, 


Head Offices 22 to 28 King Street West, Toronto 
Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment Policies 





lo and Annuities. 


Hon. A. MACKENzIR, M.P., Pres.; Hon. A. Morris and J. L. 
BualkiR, Vice-Presidents ; WM. McCaser, Man’g Director. 


JOHN P. MILL 


Watchmaker 


Watches and an Rings a specialty. 
to all kinds of Repairing 





Jeweler 
Special attention 


and 


4454 Yonge Street, opp. College Ave., Toronto. 





J. FRASER BRYCE 


THE HUB CAFE|BK. H.SKEEFTON| ELOCUTION 


And MERCHANTS’ LUNCH COUNTER 
First-class in every respect. A jalty is the choice D E N T | S i: 
butter and the best meats procurable. All the delicacies of | 172 Yonge Street, next door to R, Simpson’s 
Dry Goods Store 


the season and prompt attendance. Private dining-room ry 
OFFICE HOURS—8 A.M. TO 9 P.M. 


up-stairs. Reading and smoking rooms attached. 
SPAULDING & CHEESBROUGH 


12 Colborne St., W. R. BINGHAM, PROP. 
DENTISTS 


South,East Cor. Queen and Yonge Sts. 


oe ee 
‘Re ed ae 


Best teeth on Rubber, $8.00. Vitalized air for painless 
extraction. Telephone 1476 


C. H. RIGGS, cor. King and Yonge 
C. V. SNELGROVE 


Dental Surgeon, 97 Carlton St., Toronto 


Miss Jessie Alexander, B. E. 
(TEACHER AND PUBLIC READER 


May be engaged for Society and Church Concerts, & 





- M. McCONNELL - 
46 and 48 King Street East. 


Commendador Port Wine in cases and bulk. Family 
trade a specialty. Agent for the celebrated Moet and Chan- 
don “‘ White Seal,” George Gourlet and other leading brands 
of Champ: Over half a million imported cigars always 
in stock. Trade supplied at bottom prices. 


THE JEWELL RESTAURANT 
Jordan Street 
HARRY MORGAN . - Preprietor 
The Leading Restaurant for Toronto City Merchants. 


Game in season always on the bill of fare. 
First-class Reading and Smoking Roots, supplied with 
all the daily papers. : 


Grand Opera Sample Room 


The choicest lines of WINES, LIQUORS AND CIGARS. 
FIRST-CLASS RESTAURANT in connection. 





__RESIDENCE, 60 BRUNSWICK AVE. 








° S: G Conservatoire, Leipzig, 
Germany) Organist and Choirmaster Jarvis St. Baptist 
Church, Toronto, teacher of 


Piano, Organ and Musical Theory 
at the Toronto College of Music 
Residence 305 Jarvis Street 


MISS LIZZIE HIGGINS 


Late of Royal Conservatorium, Leipzig, Germany 












New Process—Porcelain Fillings and Porcelain Crowns 


& specialty. Toronto College of Music, is prepared to receive pupils 


(LATE OF THE ROYAL. 


Teacher of Piano-forte, Harmony, Counterpoint, &., atthe © 


D. SMALL, Proprietor, 
CONFEDERATION 


Life Association 
15 Toronto Street 


BED ROOM SET 


Telephone 3031 


Mr. HIPKINS: 


DENTIST 


ROCMS, No. 
(Over Wood’s Drug Store, cor. Yonge street.) 











Manufactured to order by the Allan Furniture Company, No. 5 King Street East, Toronto. 


Bronze Medal 1884.—GOLD MEDALI8T,.—Gold Medal 1885 | 


‘OSTRICH FEATHER DYER) 


The most reliable place in the City to have Broken and 
Defective Feathers Re-maae into Handsome Feathers, Pom- 
Poms, Aigrettes and Mounts. Feathers Shaded or Dyed in 
the Late t French Styles and Colors. 

J. W. A. BUTLER, 80 Bay Street (west side, near 
Wellington) Toronto. 


REMOVAL 
THE MISSES PLUMMER 


MODISTES 
53 Gloucester Street, late 14 Charles Street 





DRESSMAKERS’ NEW 
TAILOR SYSTEM OF 
arses MEASURE- 
“ENT, (late Prof. Moody’s). 
»rafte direct without paper 
ut patterns. J.& A.CARTER, 
Practical Dréssmakers and 
Milliners, 372 Yonge street, 
Toronto. 
Agents wanted. 


Charles Brown, 


Nos. 36 and 38 


WHOS YOUR WHO'S YOUR 


HATTER Lata EVENING SLIPPERS 
.' e A So 


THE LEADING 


Hatters and Furriers 


101 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 


JUST OUT! 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


The Storm of ’92' 


By W. H. C. LAWRENCE 


A description of the probable war between Canada and the 
United States in 1892, with a history of the events which 
led up to it. 


For Sale by Newsdealers Everywhere 


SHEPPARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Toronto, Publishers. 





The Home Savings & Lean Co. Ltd. 
OFFICE: 72 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO 
1 M — ll 
$600,000 wm" “Remnale cates of Intent 
and terms of repayment. No valuation fee charged. 


HON. FRANK SMITH, JAMES MASON, 
President. Manager. 


J. W. MCADAM ~— 


IS SELLING 


Ladies’ Engedi Kid Button Boots 
Ladies’ Silk-Worked Velvet Slippers 
Ladies’ French Heel Slippers 
Gent's Silk-Worked Velvet Slippers 75 | 
Gent's Cordovan Bals or Congress 1.75 | 


THE BIG 88 SHOE STORE 








1.00 


sale. Those desirin 
communicate with us. 


sol'G. A, CASE 


1.00 25 Adelaide street East - 


RITCHIE & CO. 


REAL ESTATE BROKERS 


15 YONGE STREET ARCADE 
Several mansions and handsome residence properties fo! 


Telephone 1352. 


REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


Toronto 


Money to Loan. TELEPHONE 1482. 


Paris Barber Shop 


FOR 


1 COLLEGE ‘AVENUE 


for private instruction at her residence, 


16 CLARENCE SQUARE 


PERCY V. GREENWOOD 
Organist All Saints’ Church, Teacher of Music. 





Three 


manual organ for practise. Address 239 Sherbourne street. 


Telephone 1,775. 


~ MR. THOMAS BAUGH | 


CORNET VIRTUOSO 


O en for concert, etc. Firet-class music for Balls, Recep- 


tions, At Homes. 
257 Spadina Ave. 
Or care Heintzman & Co., 117 King St. West. 








Mr. HAMILTON McCARTHY, A.R.C.A., Sculptor 


remises on the ground floor 
of New Buildings on Lombard Street, immediately opposite 


Has removed to commodious 


Postoffice. 


Claxton’s 





¥ Music Stores 
197 Yonge Street 


AND 


63 King Street West 
Toronto Conservatory of Music 


Hon. G, W. Allan, President 
OVER 600 PUPILS FIRST SEASON 
ener en Re 
50 TEACHERS poten all departments of Musie 
: ' taught from beginning to graduatioa, 
including piano, vocal art, orvan, violin, Se neing. harmony, 


etc,; alsoelocution, Certificates an plomas, 
Tuition, $5 and upwards per term. Both class and private 
1 hanged 

A 





instructien. Pupils may enter at any date and are only c 

ViNTAGK Board and room provided. FREE 
NTAGES: E ementary harmony and violin instruction, 

lectures, concerts, recitals, etc, Calendar giving information 


mailed on application. 
There being private schools bearing names sorrewhat similas, 


it is particularly requested that ail corsespondence for the 
Conservatory be addressed 
WARD FISHER, Directer, 


Cor. Yonge Street and Wilton Ave. RONTO, 


ONTARIO COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


142 Cariton Street Opposite the Gardens 


This is a Private School, patronized by the best 
families in the city. The principal teacher who has had 
charge of the school for the past feur years is a German, 
educated in his native country, and has had thirty years 
experience as a teacher of music in the United States and 
Canada. Mechanical playing of scales and exercises retards- 
the intellectual part of Piano instruction, which is the foun- 
dation of a thorough and lasting education. By our method 
we overcome this difficulty without sacrificing technical 
proficiency. Thorough work guaranteed from the lowest 
to the highest grade Private instruction at pupil’s resi- 
denceif preferred. For information address the Principal, 

«. FARRIN 6. 


° ollege 

Thorough instruct- 
ion in every branch e 
of Music, Vocal, In- 
strumental and The of Musi ie 
oretical, by except- 
cee oe =. and Orchestral and 
manual Pipe Organ Organ School 
and capacious Music Hall. Students of Orchestral Instruments 
have the special advantage of practical experience in an orchestra 
of sixty performers, Vocal Students take part in a ree chorus, 
gaining experience in Oratorio and classical works. il courses 
throughly practical, whether for professional or amateur students. 
All Students participate FREE in concerts and lectures on har- 
mony, acoustics and all other subjects necessary to a proper mu- 
sical education. TERMS:—Class or private tuition, $5 to $30. 


¥F. H. Torrington, Director, 12-14 Pembroke St., TORONTO 


g to make a home in Toronto a PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS: 


Ontario Academy, 47 Phobe Street 


Careful tuition and training for commercial life or the- 
various professions. 
Private tuition for students in the evening. Send for 
prospectus. . W. DILLON, M.A., 
Principal. 


LESSONS IN PHRENOLOGY 


Examinations, Oral or Written. 
MRS. MENDON, 236 McCaul Street. 





Telephone 1756 88 Queen Street West |GENTLEMEN’S FIRST-CLASS WORK J AS. Cox & SON 


LHOMAS MUFFATT 


FINE ORDERED BOOTS AND SHOES 


A good fit guaranteed, prices moderate, strictly first-class 


186 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
THIRD DOOR NORTH OF ALBERT HALL. = 


H. & 0. Blatchford 


NBW, ELEGANT AND POPULAR 


American Boots and Shoes 








“a 38 3a 
68 P is 


NEW FICTION 








** How I Escaped,” edited by the author of ‘})'r, 
Barnes of New York,” at 25 cents; ** John Bodwin’s 
Testimony,” by Mary Hallock Foote, at 30 cents; and 
**The Battle of the Swash and the Capture of 
Canada,” by Samuel Barton, and under same cover Dr. 
W. George Beers’ celebrated speech at Syracuse, for 25 
cents, The above are all from the press of 


J. THEO. ROBINSON, Publisher 
MONTREAL. 


Ask for them at your bookseller’s, 


MEDLAND & JONES 


Agents Scottish Union, Norwich Union, Accident Insurance. 


Telephone No. 1067. Offices—Equity Chambers, cor. Vic- 
teria and Adelaide Sts., and 37 Adelaide St. East, ToroNto. 


Agencies in all Foreign Capita 


60 King Street East, J. WALTON. 


JANUARY 1889 


RUSSELL's JANUARY SALES AT 
9 King Street West have com- 
menced, and will continue to the 
end of the year without abatement. 
Watches, Jewelry, Clocks, 8 iver- 
ware, Cutlery, &c., &c., in great 
variety and at your own price. 


- PATENTS - 
KELLOND & CoO. 


Solicitors and Experts 


24 King Street East, Toronto, 166 8%. James Street, 


Montreal, Pacific Suliing, Washin n, D. C. 
is. Trade Marks, Designs 
and Copyrights Registered. 


 ehasicialiacoaiad Gael Prices TAYLOR & CO. 


ART TAILORS 
120: WEST KING ST. 


OPPOSITE ROSSIN HOUSE ENTRANCE, 





Perfect Workmanship and Correct Style 


of Drees for Gentlemen’s Wear at Reasonable 
Prices, Pergonal attention given to all patrons 
by our Mr, Charles M. Taylor. 


83 Yonge Street 


PASTRY COOKS AND CONFECTIONERS 


Luncheon and Ice Cream Parlors 


FURNITURE 


OUR 
SOLID WALNUT BEDROOM SUITE 


$28.00 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE 


BEST VALUE 


EVER OFFERED 


Davies Brothers 


218 Yonge St., cor. Wilton Ave. 


For one month only we will allow 15 per cent. discoun 
on all but above. 


Walnut, “Mahogany Cherry, Birch, 
Plooring, Shingles, Lath, Lignum- 
vite, Boxwood and Mouldings. 
HILLOCK & KENT, Albert Street 
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Our Italian Friends. 


Lert Wednesday night the Society Italiana 
Pi Mutuy Soccorso Christoforo Columbo held 
their first 
annual sup- 
per at Shaf- 
tesbury Hall, 
Mr. Michael 
Bas-o, the 
president, in 
the chair, 
The Italian 
colony in To- 
ronto now 
amounts to 
about seven- 
ty families, 
making a to- 
tal of about 
five or six hundred people. The s ciety, which 
is just a year old, is in excellent shape and 
only those who are acquainted with the 
golony in Toronto can understand how good 
a work it has done in the past year. The 
society owes its organization to the gentle- 
man who i3 now acting as president, a sketch 
of whose face appears at the head of this 
article. He has been the Italian of Italians 
in Toronto for a good many years, his first 
residence in this city dating back to 1865. 
When there is an Italian in trouvle anywhere 
in ths province, Michael Basso is the first man 
sent for, and his efforts on behalf of his fellow 
countrymen have frequently been the source of 
great trouble and expense to himself, though 
he has earned the lasting gratitude of many a 
poor fellow who has come to him for aid. He is 
atall and slender man, witha refined and intel- 
ligent face, and as a conversationalist he is full 
of anecdote and well versed not only in Canadian 
but American ana European politics. His has 
been a very adventurous life, and one of his 
arms and shoulders bears the marks of teeth 
and claws which will prevent him from ever 
forgetting his experience asa lion tamer. Mr. 
Basso speaks excellent English and acts as 
Italian interpreter in the courts. The Italian 
government could not fill their vacant con- 
sulate here better than by appointing Mr. Basso 
te the position, 








“BIGNOR MICHAEL BASSO. 





Trinity Talk. 


Rev. C. H. S1utt, 87, who was ordained last 
Christmas, has entered on the charge of Wau- 
baushenga and adjoining stacion. Mr, Shutt’s 
familiar couatenance will be greatly missed 


around the corridors of Trinity. 
* 


[ hear that Rav. H. H. Johnston, a L.T. of 88, 
who is at present in charge of Is'ington, will 
take up his residence in Toronto and officiate 
as curate to Rov. J. McLean Ballard of St. 





Ann‘s Church. 
The “tugs,” as the divinity students “are 
familiarly and irreverently called, have 


lately com: under the op2ration of a fine for 
avery occasion on which they failto read the 
lessons in the chapel servic2s when appointed 
todoso. This danzer to the guileless divinity 
men who have hitherto enjoyed a lofty immun- 
ity from flnes which the more irregular arts man 
meets at every contravention of the college 
lawa, comes like a soothing balm to the spirit 


of the latter. 
* 


The College Quartette Club, which has been 
practising assiduously under the direction of 
Rev. F. G. Plummer, consists of Messrs. 
Leake, B. A., Bradbury, Stevenson and 
Howden. A number of pressingginvitations to 
sing have been received from places outside of 
Toronto, but the club, through lack of time, 
has been able to accept only one eng yement. 
I believe Miiton is the favored place, where 
they sing on the 28th. 


SSS SSS SSS srs sss SSS sss pss SSS SS SSS SSS 


The visazes of the freshmen have lately been 
transferred to the classic repose of a class 
photograph. The groupis a very presentable 
one, and forms quite a handsome picture, 


. 

All the arrangements for the coming conver- 
sat have been completed. The affair will be 
carried on on the same lines as heretofore. 
The earlier part of the evening will be orcupied 
by a concert and dancing will pleasan'ly fill up 
the latter part. The floor of the Convocation 
Hall makes an admirable dancing surface and 
as the music will be the best that can be ob- 
tained this part of the proceedings ought to be 
thoroughly enjoyable. The excessive crowding 
which has marred the enjoyment of former 
conversaziones will be absent, as I believe the 
committee has strenuously endeavored to keep 
down the list. The list is now closed and an 
invitation cannot under any circumstances be 


obtained. 
* ' 


The Literary Institute has been flourishing 
exceedingly this term. ‘The first meetings 
were rendered exciting by a contest for the 
presidency, which was carried by Mr. H. J. 
Leake, B. A. The debates have been well pre- 
pared, aud some excellent speeches have been 
the result, At the last meeting Mr. Thompson 
presided over an audience, slim for the first | 
time. Mr. Price read Aytoun's famous lay, 
Edinburgh After Flodden, and a spirited 
debate on t*e abalitiuon of the Senate followed. 
Messrs. Martin and White inveighed against | 
that estate of our Government as being 
thoroughly useless and without any orna- 
mental features to redeem it. Messrs. Troop 
and Leech made a strong defence of the Senate 
and succeeded in convincing their hearers of | 
the justice of their views. I notice that well- | 
worn, but exciting, subject of compulsory 
attendance at chapels is down for the next 





meeting, 


* 

The public lectures have all been very well 
attended, and the series this year has been 
successful as regards both lecturers and audi- 
ences. At the opening lecture by Dr. Bourinot 
On Cinada’s political development there was 
an audience composed of our leading political 
and literary men and of representative people. 
At Professor Clark's kcture on Bocks and 
Reading, the hall was crowded and even stand. 
ing room was difficult to obtain. The fair sex 
predominated at this lecture and turned out in 
larger numbers than at any of the others, The 
third lecture on Immanuel Kant, by 
Professor Clark Murray of McGill, was 
delayed by the non-arrival of the lecturer, 


but Professor Clark occupied the attention 
of the audience by an extemporary address on 
a subject with which he was intimately ac. 
quainted. The Bishop of Toronto's lecture on 
the Conversion of England completed the series 
yesterday afternoon. The ladies have been 
most regular in their attendance at the lec- 
tures; and I was rather surprised to see many 
a seemingly frivolous miss paying great atten- 
tion to the remarks—although I fancy the 
pleasant afternoon teas given by Mrs. Strachan 
at Deneside had great attractions forthe younger 
part of the audience. Many of the students 
have also, as aconclusion to the lectures, had 
five o’clock teas in their cosy college quarters. 
Eryx. 


— —.e- - 


Mrs. G. F. Atherton. 





Mrs, Franklin Atherton, the 


Gertrude 
authoress of What Dreams May Come, whose | 
name appears, for som? unknown reason, con- 
stantly associated with that of Mr. Edgar 
Saltus, a man she bardly knows and hasn't 
seen for more than a year, is, like a good many 
vther literary people, somewhat eccentric in 


dress. She has a fad of appearing at all hours 
of the day in decollete gowns generally of black 


satin or velvet with enormous collars of lace, | 


her arms bare to the shoulder, and with a long 
train sweeping over the carpet. She writes a 
minute and almost illegible hand, but her last 
novel, Hermia Suydam, is the literary success 
of the season. Mes. Atherton is a grandniece 
of Benja vin Franklin. 

A New York paper describes her as being tall 
and graceful, with hair of that peculiarly 
blonde tint rarely seen after babyhood, which 
she wears twisted carelessly around her head 
with a soft fring: upon her forehead. She 
wore a white tea gown of some clinging stuff, 
and did not suggest in any degree a woman 
of letters who, the truth must be told, is 
usually disheveled and inky. On being asked 
if she had dedicited her life to letters 
she said: “I thiak literature has dedicated 
a little of itself to me. Since my childhood 
I have been romantic enough to make up fairy 
storiesand love stories. And often my mother 
has found me before a mirror relating stories to 
my own image. I sometimes feel apologetic 
about it, but if I become pessessed of an 


idea for a novel, I actually suffer until I | 


have begun to write it. Indeed I believe I do 
little besides sleeping, writing and walking. 
I sleep at least eight hours, and walk a few 
miles every morning, and then I am strong and 
clear headed, and ready to work all day. Iam 
quiet here. I have not even a terrier, nor a 
kitten, nor a canary to disturb me nor engross 
my attentio», and so I suppose I shall goon 
writing until [ am overtaken by Scrivener's 
palsy, and then, no doubt, I will learn to usea 
typewriter. One must express one’s self, you 
know.” 





Phenix Lessive. 


Phenix Lessive, an article advertised else- 
where in these columns, is one of the many 
triumphs of modern French chemis' ry—a re- 
liable product of a large manufacturer. Al- 
though but recently introduced in Canada, it 
is not a new element iu the laundry requisite 
trade in Europe. It has been used by the peo- 
ple of France for ten years in enormous quan 
tities, the consumption in 1887 being about 


twenty million pounds, besides a large export | 


trade with other countries, Great Britain being 
the chief customer. The almost universal 
adaptation of it asa powerful cleaning agent, 
at the same time benefiting the tlesh or mare- 
rial wherever used, shouid recommend it to 
every housekeeper, as it is the only instance 
known where the purifier and the balm are so 
happily blended. 


oe 


About a Banker and His Cashier. 


A rich banker entered his oftice on the last | 


morning of the year, and heared his warmest 
congratulations on the head of his cashier, who 
on January 1st celebrated the twenty fifth anni- 
versary of his employment by the firm. 
the banker had exhausted his stock of fair 
phrases, he graciously handed his em) loye an 
envelope, saying, ** Here is a keepsake for you, 
in memory of your jubilee.” ‘Lhe man took the 
envelope, muttered many words of thanks, but 
did not dare to open it. “*Gpen it,” the banker 
said encouragivygly. This was cone, and the 
photograph of the donor was found inside. The 
cashier remaining silent with astonishment, his 
employer said, ** Well, what do you say to it?° 
**All I can say,” was the man’s re; ly, ‘is that 
it is very like you.” : 
_—_— ro 


Mr. Charles M. Taylor, of Taylor & Co., art 


| tailors, 1205 King streer West, leaves for New 


York Saturday to get che “latest” in style of 
garments for gentlemen's wear for spring. 
Their new goods will be open about the first 
of March. 





~~ eo 


The Acute Sophomore. 


He was only a Sophomore, but he had a large 
head. 

He was undergoing the agony of a Sopho- 
moric fove, and he pined for his adored one at 
home, All his “curs” had been used, and he 
conld see no way to tly to her side, 

Suddenly an idea seized him trom behind, 
and he, overpowering it, grasped it and hung 
on. 

The next day he knocked at the office door of 
the president of the facuitv, and his cyes were 
filled with tears. In his hand he held a tele- 
gram, yellow and foreboding. This he gave to 
Prex, who opened it and read : 

* HARTFORD, CONN, 
“MRE. J.B ,AMHERST COLLEGK, Amherst * 

Charles is not expected to live. Come home 
at once, ** FATHER.” 

The good-hearted president spoke a few 





Afcer | 





kindly words to the grief-stricken lad and told 
him to remain away as long ax necessary, 

The next day he sat with Alice on the sofa, 
and as he read in the paper of the execution of 
Charles Maxwell, who was hung for murder 
that morning, he knew that the dispatch had 
not lied. His sophomoric conscience was at 
ease, and Alice and he were happy. 


= 


Every day demonstrates the great popularity 
of Thomas’ English Chop House and Ladies’ 
Cafe. Under the management of Keachie & 
Co. it has beco ne the high class supper room 
for theater parties, and by far the most popular 
dining-room for ladies. Indeed it is the only 
restaurant noticeably patronized by the fair sex. 








The Cradle, the Altar and the Tomb | 





} Births. 


RUTHERFORD—On + February 6, at 
Peter Rutherford—a dauchter. 
MANN—On February 5, at Toronto, Mrs. E. C. Mann—a 


Brantford, Mrs. 


son. 

ALEX ANDER—On February 11, at Toronto, Mrs. John 
Alexander, jr —a daughter. 

MCDOLE-—On February 10, at Toronto, Mrs. Walter Mc- 
Dole—a son, 

BATH- On February 12, at Toronto, Mrs. Percy A. Bath— 
a son. 

COLQUHOUN—On February 3, Mrs. F. 
Colqut oun—a son, 

D \VIDSON—On February 2, at Toronto, Mrs, Alexander 
Davids on—a daughter. 

WANLESS—On February 6, at Parkdale, Mrs. Thomas G. 
Wanless—a son. 

McAUSLAN—On February 12, at Parkdale, Mrs. R. J. 
Me \u-lan—a daughter. 

ARGO—On February 10, at Norval, Mra. James Argo—a 
son. 


it Waterloo, 





Marriages. 

STEPHEN—BATWELL—At Detroit, T. R. Stephen of 
Spanish River, (nt.. to Helen E. Bitwell of Detroit. 

MURRAY—HENDERSON- On January 24, at London, 
Eng., John Murray o: the Challenger expe tition. to Isabelle 
Hender-on of Glasgow. 

C \LDWELL—MUORHOUSE - On February 6, at Ba: field, 
W. H. Ca'dwello Vinconsing, Mich., to Mabel Moorhouge. 

INCE—JOSES—On February 5, at Toronto, Wilii.m 
Ince. je, to Clara C omubel! Jones, 

MUNDY -—M:sJOR—On February 5, at Toronto, F. J 
Mu: dy of Port Perry, to Nellie Mojor. 

MURRAY—GILLIES—On February 12, at Esquesing, 
James VD, Murray to Bella Gillies. 

BURKE —CHAPTER—On February 7, at Toronto, A. W. 
3urke to Bridget Chapter. 


Deaths. 


BELL—On February 10, at Lamaroux, Martha Bell, aged 
77 years, 





Brun kil, aged 38 vear-. 
HOUVVER-On February 9, at 
Elizabeth Hoover, aged 65 years 
MANNING—On February 11, at Orill a, Mrs. T. Manning. 
O' BRIEN—On February 10, at Toronto, Etwa d Roby 
O'brien, aged 58 ) ears, 


Elia, 





; | 
SPOONER—On february 9, at Port Hope, William Arnold | 


S, ooner, aged 78 years. 
TYLER—On February 12, at Toronto, Mrs. Charles E. E 
Tyler, a.ed °9 years, 
ATKItNSON—On February 11, at Thistledown, Ont., Mrs. 
R -berr Atkinson. aged 52 vears. 
BRUSH—On February 6, at Mott Haves, J. E. Brush. 
CURRIGAN—On February 12, at Parkdale, 


Corrigan, aged *3 years. 


RKOSS—On Feoruary 10, at Toronto, Julia A. Ross, aged | 


39 vears. 

THURSTON—On 
Thurston, late U. S Conaul at Toront +, 

ROBINSON 
gon, aved 66 years. 

COYLE— \t Toronto, E len Coyle, aged 29 veara. 

PLUMMER -—On February 5, at Toronto, Annie Plummer. 

PURVIS—On February 5, 
aged 7 months 

CRAIG—On February 5, at Woodstock, Ont., John Craig, 
aged 65 years, 

GARDHOUSE—On February 5, at Etobicoke, Thomas 
Gardhouse, aged 28 years. 

NURSE—On February 5, at Toronto, Elward Nurse, aged 
34 year. 

OLIVER—On February 6, 
Oliver. aved 17 years. 

FORDE—On February 8, at Toronto, John H. Forde, 
aged 55 years. 

FR«E—On February 7, at Port Hope, Alice Free, aged 
21) ears 

SHORTISS—On January 29, killed on the Visalis railroad, 
Cal fornia, James Franklin shorti«s, aged 30 years 

MORISON—Ou February 9, at Toronto», Taomas Morison, 
aged 69 years, 


February 12, at Erie, Pa., 
aged 76 \ ears, 


at Toronto, Frederick Percy 








W. F. ROSS & CoO. 
ROOM 1, 
»5 AND 57 ADELAIDE 
STREET East, 
TORONTO, 





High Grade 
Non-Magnetic 











IN CANADA 


PUBLIC MEETING 


AT ASSOCIATION HALL 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


AT 8 P.Y. 


SPEAKERS—Gerre R. Parkin, E*q., M.A, of New 


Leayues there ; General Laurie, M.P., of Nova Scotia, and 
others. ‘ 
Tvronto, Lith February, 1889. 
F. Cc. LAW, 
A, J. CATTANACH, Hon. Sec'y and Treasurer. 
Pres'dent of the Toronto Branch 
of the League. 





Week Commencing Feb. 18 


USUAL MATINEES 


| F, F. PROCTOR’S COMEDY COMPANY 





IN THE BRIGHT MUSICAL sKIt 


(ver the trarden Wall 


New Songs 
New Dances 
Special Scenery 


AND A 


‘GREAT STAR CAST 


HARRY WEBB'S 
CATERING ESTABLISHMENT 


447 Yonge Street 


Is where you get your Dinners, Evening Parties, Lunches, 
Banquets and Wedding Breakfasts supplied, no matter 
where you live. Send for estimates. 


Wedding Cakes Our Specialty 





BRUNSKILL—On February 11, at Ezlinton, Mr. Wm. | 


York township, | 


Thomas | 


ae 
David | 


On Feb:uary 9, at Toronto, George Kobin- | 


at Toronto, Norman Purvis, | 


| ¢ 
De J. F. Bridge ONVid 


moon FOSTY R UOSD 


se. WATCHES 


Gold and Silver—Wholesale and Reta’ | 
'Saf-s, Vault Doors, Cabinet | 


are FEDERATION LEAGUE 


Brunswick, the distingnished advocate of (mp-erial Federa- | 
tion who is about to vis t \uste liaon the invitation of the | 


Jacobs & Shaw's Opera House 


| 





work and general attractiveness of appearance 
Machines. 


Special sewing machinery of all kinds supplied to order. 


Telephone 277 





ENDORSED BY 


‘De. Franz Liszt 





ENDORSED BY 


| KINDLING WOOD---SOL'D PINE 


s2 00 


13 € rates ° . ° ° 
. o Lao 


Summec Wood $2.25 per Load 
233 Queen St. West, late 56 Adelaide St. West 
ie. truax 


DESKS, CHAIRS - 


Letter Files 


ances ~New and second Hand 


And other Office App 


‘GEO. F. BOSTWICK 


24 Front St. West, Tcrorto 


SELLING 














his watch has been advertise 
1 for 33 days only 


Send your 
ho adv. will 
rto assest ns 


¢ sextr 
rr moth cataloguo which is sent 





vi llouly sellsix in a town, and every 
outand pin itto your letter, agree- 
rm th catalogue. You may 
y to a valuable watch at 

sawatch * kind is never advers 

ford to givethem awry, but feeling 


rsthis watch will m.ke usa good 
SovR GRAND corres, On receipt 

a5 guarantee that watch js ordered in 
good , We will send tho watch to you byexpress, C.0.D, You 
ean examine the wotch thoroughly a 








mlif you find it exactly as re- 
presoated and entircly satiusfact » We will trust to your honesty 
lo pay press agent the balance of 85.37, If not satisfacto 'y 
you ¢ tpayonecent. This SOLID, GOLD plated watch is richly 






1 
engraved by han, case has three double joints, joir 
solid thumb p s, solid bow and crown, extra heavy a 
pered lift and case springs, imported French erystal, weighs about 
7U pennyw his, or - ounces, The movement is a genuine im- 
ported one, w ‘ Lhand mad nad fitted by the most skilled 
workmen, Itis richly jeweled above and below with full bronze 
plate, quick train (18,000 beats per hour), expansion balanee, 
patent escapement, accurately regulated and adjusted. In fact it 
1s 4 Movement gotten up with a view to the most acenrate time 
keeping qualities possible, and isso strongly and accurately made, 
fitted and adjusted that with fair usage it would last a lifetime, 

and if you sell 6 of these watches {a the next 33 days we will send 
youone free Sond vour order immediately to insure prompt af 


tention. he R. e Wat e & 
Adelal e St. Coan Foronics $25 ae ” 


Largest Assortment Ever Shown in Canada | 


Mason & Risch| 
PIANOS 


SOME 
GAARACTERISTIC | 
FEATURES 


Unsurpassed tone-quality 
Perfectty balanced and even scale 
Prompt and elastic touch 
Slezance of design 

Solidity of construction 
Thorough finish in every detail 


INSPECTION INVITED 


WARELKOOMNS: 


32 King Street West and 519 
Queen Street West 


LT LEADS ALL OTHERS 


For a Beautiful and Useful Present See the 


LIGHT RUNNING, HIGH ARM 


No. 9 


= WHMBBLER WILSON SEWING MACHINE 


For all family purposes it has no equal, in point of ease, ropidity and precision of action, uniformity of tension and 
perfection of seam simplicity and durability, elegance of design, ex sellence of workmanship, form and quality of cabinet 


We invite inspection of manufacturers and others, interested in first-class sewing machinery, to our No. 12 and D12 
Also our Automatic #utton-Hole Machive, with automatic cutter combined. 
plete sewing machine plant for any brat ch of manufacturiny. 


Estimates furnished for com- 


Needles and attachments for all kinds of work. 


WHEELER & WILSON MANUF'G CO. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE FOR ONTARIO—266 Yonge St, Toronto, Ont. 


GEO. BARRETT, Manager.. 





ENDORSED BY 


Madame Albani 


The Great Diva 

















ENDORSED BY 


The 
Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club 


Of Boston 











STOVEL & CO. 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
COSTUME AND HABIT MAKERS 


/A VERY ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 


4 


— 


mpm 


oF 


HIGH CLASS SHEFFIELD. CUTLERY 


Forks, Spoons, Salad Bowls, Fancy 
Cruets, Marble Clocks, Hand- 
some Vases, Figures, &c. 


AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


AT 


Lydon’s Sheffield Warehouse 


32 York Street, Toronto 


‘SOCIETY REGALIAS 


Faney Ball Costumes 
Art Needle Work and Supplies 


Together with every description of Fancy- 
Work Goods, Stamping, etc. 


Cold & Silver Fringes Laces, Cords, Tassels, ete, 


W. C. MORRISON’S 


161 King Street West 


ise 


oF 


sidcpaiaes 


os 
pay one 


seen ee 


op ren ani sag I AT, TI 


Se pee 
FOE a Mara te 




















Out ot Town. 


WOODSTOCK, 


The event of the season has come and gone. 
February 7, 
kind ever held in 
hundred 
a number of them from 
Ingersoll, 


The hachelors’ ball of Thursday, 
surpassed anything of the 
this pars of the country, Over three 
couples were present, 
Simivoe, Norwich, 
London, Sc. Thomas, Brantford, Paris 
ford, Straballen, Toronto and 
and all joined in pronouncing it 
did. The stewards did their part 
fection while the genial secretary, 
Badgilev, spared no pains or trouble. 
the Woodstock beiles, who were much 
admired and sovght after, may be mentioned 
Miss Parker, Miss Hood, Miss Higgins, Miss 
White, Miss Jean White Miss Partulio, 
McQueen, Miss Gordon, Miss E. Totien, 
K. totten, Miss Nesbitt, Miss Spratt, Miss 
Noon, Miss Scotr, Miss E. Hay, Miss T. Hay, 
Miss McKay, Miss MeMuilen, Miss McLeod, 
the Misses Gunn, Miss Revell, Miss Mageie 
Brown. Miss B own, Miss Bushby, Miss Forbes, 
Miss Farrell, Miss ONeill, Miss Harwood, 
Miss Thompson, Miss Fieury, Miss McColloch, 
MizsCa veron, Miss S ark, the Misses Laidlaw, 
Miss ‘hraw!, Miss A. E. Egan, Miss Kate Egan, 
Miss Fraser, Miss Martin, Miss MceGachie. Miss 
Holmes, Miss Murphy, Miss McDonall, Miss 
Howell, Miss Kendall, Mrs. Wilson, Miss Ross, 
The lady patronesses were Mrs. McCuaig, 
Nesbitt, Mrs. Gunn, Mrs. Noon, Mrs, Fuller, 
Mrs. Charles, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Hay, Mrs. 
Parker. Mrs. Hood, Mrs. White, Mrs. Stark, 
Mrs. Dawson and Mrs, Fiancis. 

the persons from a distance may 
tioned: Miss Tisdale 

Simcoe: Mi-s ‘Todd, Miss Creasor 
Sound: Miss Jones of O.terville: Miss Brady, 
of Ingersoll; Miss McKenzie, Miss Robinson 
of Sarnia; Miss Hoken, Miss Dake, Miss Brady, 
Miss Lusted, Miss Clarke of Norwich; 
Murray, Miss Adams of Embro; Miss Burgess 
of Burgessville ; Mi-s Thornton of Sweeburg; 
Miss Johnston of Strathallen; Miss Heyd, 
Miss Cockshutt, Miss Elliott, Miss Howie, 
Miss Fry, Miss Priscilla Penfold of Brant. 
ford; Miss Meredith, Miss ‘Taylor, Miss 
Harper, Miss Carling. Miss Scandrett, 
Miss Gash, Miss Collett, Miss Graham, 
Miss Perrin, Miss McCormick of Lon 
don; Miss Llosd, Miss Goetz. Miss Foote. 
Miss O'Grady, Miss Mowart, Miss Wrighs of 
Stratford: Miss Heppinstall, Miss ‘Taylor, 
Miss Price, Miss S. A. Rosewear, Miss Shep- 
hard of St. Thoma~; the Misses Hunter, Mrs. 
McCowan of Stratford; Miss White of Inger- 
soll; Mrs. Warwick, Mrs. Maddison, Miss 
Furpy of Toronto; Messrs. Sheldon of Phila 
delphia ; Carroll, Shaw and Hardy « 
Blynn of London; White, Wilbur, 
Ingersoll: DaMoulin of Hamilton; W 
Ernest M. Lake, W. C. Noxon, Campbell, R. E. 
Lazier of Toronto, The stewards were Messrs, 
R. N. Ball, A. # Brown, W. M. Davis, H. A 
Davidson, H. J. Duncan, H. R. Lyon, F. W. 
Macqueen, A. Pattullo, A. Ramsey, J. Souther 
land, lk’. L. tuompson and T, H. Webb. 
30 many fine dresses were worn it would bea 
hard matter to make special mention of any, 
but were such mention to be made 1 might say 
that Miss Parker, Miss White and Miss Totten 
were conceded to be the leaders. Miss Farrell's 
diamonds were greatly admired, and Miss 
Tisdale's Howers were the envy of all. 

A few evenings prior to the ball a large dance 
Was given by Miss Pattullo, daughter of 
G. R. Pattullo, Registrar of Oxford, at their | 
charming residence, Dundas street. About 150 
were present, including guests from Toronto, 
London. Hamilton and other places. Dancing | 
to the excellent music of the London harpers | 
took place in the newly-finished ball-room—an 
airy, spacious apartment with a polished oak 
floor, which although new was in capital con- 
dition. Miss Pattullo, who was _ attired 
in a most becoming costume of Nile 
green silk with natural flowers, made a 
charming hostess. Supper was served in the 
“iping room, numerous small tables 
Bivgea here and there. One of the most 


Burgessville, 
Stra 


just splen 


to 
Mr. 


be 


pleasing features of the dance was the fact | 


that numerous cosy nooks and corners were to 
be found thruughout the house where those not 
caring to dance might sit the dances out and 
carry on delightful t+te-a-tetes with agreeable 
partners. Among those present from other | 
places were Miss Furby, Miss Ruby Pattullo, 
Mrs. Warwick and Mrs. Maddison of Toronto, 
Mrs. McCowan of Stratford. Mr. Blynn of Lon- 
don, Mr. Carroll, Mr. McFadden, Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Hardy of Stratford, Mr. 
delphia. Mr. W. Langley, Mr. Ernest M. Lake, 
Mr. R. E. Lazier ot Toronto. 
BRANTFORD. 

The much talked of Bachelors’ Ball came off 
last Friday evening, and was in every way the 
success it deserved to be. The 
Brantford areto be congratulated on their de- 
lightful ball and their efficiency as bosts. The 


room was tastefully decorated with flags and | 


bunting, and brilligntly lighted with gas and 
electric lights in pink shades, which cast a 
mogt becoming rosy zlow on the brilliant seene 
that was again reflected in the large mirrors 
4hat lined the wal! The slipper Was delicious, 
and the music by the 13 h Battalion orchestra, 
delightful, About three hundred people were 
present. Among them were guests from To- 
ronto, Hamiiton, Galt, Simcoe, Paris, and sev- 
eral other places. The programme consisted of 
twenty-four dances and three extras. Dancing 
was begun at nine o'clock. At half-nast three 
the music for the 
the weary but happy dancers left the ballroom. | 
Among so many pretty faces it is always diffi 
eult to say who was the belle, but on this occa- 
sion the palm of beauty was generally 
ceded to Mrs. J. K. Osbornz, who wore 
nificent dress of white silk, with moire antique 
train and trimmed with ostrich feathers, a 
necklace of black enamel and pearls, 
lovely ostrich feather fan. Miss Lizzie Chris- 
tie also looked unusually beautiful in a dress | 
of grey velvet and silk. Miss Bertha Goodson 
in white silk and gauze, and Miss Goodall of 
Galt in blue satin, were both much admired. 
It is impossib'e to mention all the toilets, 
which were extremely beautiful. 
be able to describe a few. Mrs. A. S. Hardy 
wore an electric blue brocade, cut en train, 
over a skirt of white satin richly trimmed 
with embroidery. and 
beads, a diamond necklace and ornaments; 
Mrs. Butler of Galt, black velvet over white 
satin skirt; Mrs. G. Hately, white brocade with 
Near! trimming; Mre, George H. Wilkes, crim- 
Zon brocade eens cream lace with gold and 
diamond ornaments; Miss Heresy Goold, white 
brocade trimmed with white fowers ; 
Salter. red gauze over silk of the same shade ; 
Mise Morton, black lace with vellow Sash ; Miss 
Fiskin of Tortnts, green te! “rs, van Nor- 
man of Galt, black velvet pi pink silk; Miss 
Cutler of Galt, black velvet and jet 
Cutler, cream silk and Jace wirh 
flowers. M.. Allen of Bowmanville, pink silk ; 
Miss Minty of Dunnville, cream cashmere and 
lace; Mra. L. E. Biackadder, 
gauze ; Miss Dombell of Hamilton, white silk 
and gauze. 

On Saturday evening Mrs. A. J. 
gfave avery pleasant snow shoeing aoa 


5 


Mrs, Galletly’s for supper. 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. G. 
Fiskin, Mrs. A. L. Hardy, 
Toronto, Mr. and Mrs. George 
and Mra. Walter Wilkes, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. E 
Mr. and Mrs F. T. 
Wilkes, Miss Bennetr, 
Messrs. Pike, Morton, 
Binmmfield, Cant. Christie. 
Dr. and Mrs, Digby and Mr. and Mrs. 
Osborne returned last Tuesday from Europe. 
Mrs. A. s. 
Thursday for her sister, Mrs. Baldwin, 
AYLMER, 
hall here last Thursday even 


Galletly 


Among those pres 
H. Wilkes, 
Mrs. 

Hately, 


Minty, 


The bachelors’ 
ing was a decided success, 


strapgers were present, and 


———eEOe OO 


Princetown, 


per- 
Gus 
Among 


Miss | 
Miss | 


Mrs, | VU ; 
| Curling has taken the young men’s hearts, and | 


young men. | 
The drive whist demon is getting m his hand | 
Among 
men- | 
and Miss McMahon cf 
of Owen | 


f S'ratford; | 
Noxon of | 
Langley, | 


Where | 


being | 


Sheldon of Phila- | 


bachelors of | 


last extra extra ceased, and | 


con- ; 
a mag: | 


and a | 


I shall only | 


fringe of irridescent | 


Miss } 


: Miss M. | 
cardinal | 


white silk and | 


The 
uests assembled at eight o'clock, and after a 
risk tramp of a couple of miles returned to | 


Miss | 
Baldwin of 
Capt. 
Miss Helen Goold, 
Blackadder, Mi-s Salter, 
Wilkes, Mr. and Mrs, A. J. 
Miss Philip, Miss Allen, 
Finnicane, 


J. K. 


Hardy gave an afternoon tea last 


Large numbers of | what it is, 
all went away | reveals, 


TORONTO SATURDAY 


barpers from London supplied 
fair ladies and gallant men delighted 
and ail was lovely. The floor lefs 
nothing to be desired in that line, a 
the pernicious practice of waxing the 
soles of one’s slippers should receive a timely 
eheck before too disastrous results follow. 
Where all the costumes were superb 
would be invidious to discrityinate. although 
Fulton of Sr. Thomas, Miss 
Miss Siddons of Lon 
Mrs. and Miss 


| The 
|} music, 
| the eye, 


the gowns of Mrs, 
Clutton, Miss Skynner, 
den, Miss Westby, Miss Be 
Waiker call for special notice. 
present were noticed the following : Mesdames 
Crawford, Kiugston, Clutron. Killmaster, 
|; Marshall, Brown, Morrison. Brasher, Melntosh, 
Misses Wouglas, Thoms, Backhou-e, McLeod, 
Davis, Summers, Arkell, Gordon, 
Becker, Day, Gregory. Crawford, 
| Miller, Davis, Wrong, Westby. Smith, 
Andrews, Crawford, Clark. 
interrupted dancing at twelve. 
|} music again commenced and continued 
| four, 
\ very 
| Monday 
Giover, 


arss, 


enjoyable musicale 
evening at the residence 
one of our Jeadiug vocalists 


of 
A vleas 


ing programme was presented to the thirty or | 


forty present, and all hope that this, our frst 
| musical evening, will be the precursor of many 
similar ones, 

Our poor toboggan slide languishes this year. 


the ladies will nos go without the 

again with us,and itseems as if there were noth- 
|} ing new under the sun, 
new game, dear SATURDAY NIGHT, 
not your capabilities, 

We hear 
one of our leading aldermen and a fair stranger 
will soon be publicly announced. 

NATHANIEL NIX, 


Miss | 


INGERSOLL. 


Mrs. Stephen Noxon entertained 
party of friends on Wednesday last. 


The Woodstock Minstrels played toacrowded | 
house for the benent of the Dutlerin Lacros-e | 
ihe olio was | 


Club on Monday evening last. 
| rather flar, but their specialties were very good 

and fully equal to some 

We Nave seen. 
| were entertained to a supper by the members 
| of the Duflerins, and a very enjoyable time was 

spent. Mr, Jas. Vance, presidest of the club, 

occupied the chair. 
| were indulged in until after midnight. 

Mr. aud Mrs, C. C. L. Wilson and Mr. Chas. 
W. Riley were among those who attended the 
Montreal carnival from Ingersoll. 

Mr. Alex. Choate attended the ball given by 
the Brantford bache!ors on February 8. 
| Mc. Wrongof the Traders’ Bank attended 
| the bachelors’ ball at Aly mer, February 7. 
| The bachelors of Ingersoll are thinking seri- 
| ously of 
| shortly befure Lent begins, 

WALKERTON, 

Last Friday evening an assembly was held in 
Rowland Hall, which was largely attended by 
the beauty and chivalry of our town—devoters 
| of the terpsichorean art. The hali was gaily 
| decorated. Not less than fifty couples chased 
the glowing hours with flying feet. Excellent 
|} music was furnished by the Thirty-second 
| Battalion Band. Amongst those presen: I 
| noticed Mrs. Stovel. Mr. and Mrs Pringle, Mr, 

A. B. Klein and Mrs. Klein, Mr. and Mrs, Pat- 

terson, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Shaw, Mrs. 

McNamara, Mr, and Mrs. Miles. Mr. and Mrs. 

Hughes, Dr. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. Rittenger, 

Mr. Gray, Dr. Porter, Miss Grace Stovel, Mr. 

Oo Hagan, Miss Usher, Mr. Harris, Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Kerr, Mr. Raw). From a distance were 
| Miss Carey of Southampton, Mr. Hambly of | 

Chesley. Mrs. Logan of Toronto, Miss Cargill | 

aud Miss Walker of Cargill. 


Uno, 


ee 


He Went. 


\ detachment of the men of the Ordnance 
Survey were at workin a certain district One 
} man had got into a field, and on see ing the in- 
| truder climb the wall, the farmer went up to 
him and the following dialogue ensued : 
Farmer—Hey, lad! Out o’ this! 
Surveyor—Oh, no; I havea right to go any- 
where ; and if you will not believe me Iwill 
show you my Gov ernment paper. 
*Ye'll a’ta go,” persisted the farmer, 
\* ‘* No, I sha‘n't,” was the repl 
| The farmer went round to his sheds, which 
| opened upon the field, and let out a vicious 
| bovine of the masculine gender. The buil 
went for the official. and he did his level best 
| to beat the record in a race to the wall, whilst 
| the farmer, mounting a gate, yelled out to him 
as he fled, ** Show it thi Government paper, ye 
silly fooil.” 


Changed the Tune. 
| Husband (impatiently)—Is it possible, my 


Ithoueh | 


it | 


Hutchinson, | 
Messrs, | 
Loan, | 
A splencid supper | 
afrer which the | 
till | 


was given last | 
Miss | 


Please invent some | 
we doubt 


that the rumored engagement of | 


a large | 


professional troupes | 
After the concert the minstreis | 


Toasts, speeches and songs | 


giving their second ball this season | 





| dear, that you cannot keep those children quiet 
! fora moment ? 
| Wife (sodthing!y)—Novv, John, don't be hatsh 
| with the poor little innocent things ; it is 
| natural for them to be full of spirit, and they’re 
| doing the best they can. 
| Husband— Weil, if I could have a moment’s 
| peace, I would sit down and write that check 
you've been bothering me for.’ 
Wife (sternly)—Children, go upstairs at once! 
and if I hear another word from you to-night 
I'll punish you severely. 


=e 


An Unlucky Mistake. 


A divinity student in needy circumstances 
had his dinners once or twice a week, free of 
cost, at the house of a respectable ar:isan. On 
| one exceptional occasion he was invited to su 

per, as it was intended to celebrate the birt 
| day of his host with a rice pudding anda bottle 
of wine. When they were all seated at the 
| table, the housewife snuffed out the candle by 
| mistake, and went into the kitchen to light it 
again. 
| 1t was pitch dark in the room, and the poor 
| student, with the bottle before him containing 
| a@ beverage which so rarely passed his lips, 
could not resist the tempting opportunity ; he 





| seized, carefully uncorked it, took a good 
| pull, and quietly set it down again. Directly 
| afterwards the housewife came in with the 
| candle; every face wore a look of astonishment, 
and the poor student turned pale; he had 
| placed the battle in the dish containing the ' 
rice pudding |! 


_——___+ & 


Too Late, 
Surgeon— You'll have to be bled, my m**, 
Patient (faintl,)—It's done. Landlord ‘was 
here half an hcur ago 
ae 
On a Southern Railroad. 
Oh! Just look at those 


She (much excited) 


two horrid snakes wriggling along beside the 


| train, 
He (contemptuously) — That’s 
It's the other track. 
=e -—-- -" 
Poetic License. 
Dickens used to tell with great gusto how, 
when he was editing, he struck a few lines 
from a poem which he accepted and published, 
| whereupon the author wrote him a long and 
angry letter which wound up thus: “ And 
now, OU slaughterer, vivisector, mangler, 
| destroyer, disfigurer, deformer, crippler, muti- 
| lator, good-bye! 
| smoke it!” 


————— 22 


This life is like a bale of silk on a loom, that 
| winds itself up as fast as it is woven. You do 
| not know what 
| taken off and unrolled ; 
This life 


then you begin to see 
weaves ; the other life 


. . ‘ ; ‘ 
| thoroughly delighted with their entertainment. | 
sweet | 


arrived at the point we are h-ading for-s-the discount stops. 


Among the 130 | 


not snakes! | 


Put this in your pipe and | 


the figure is un'il it has been | 


NIGHT. 


: CASH DISCOUNT OF TEN PER CENT. 


ONLY A SHORT TIME LONGER 


———— ee 


YOU (OUR FRIENDS).--are helping us out. 





We see the daylight as the stock daily lessens, and once 
You tell us that ih's is not gratitude. Yes, it is, 


good triencs---thea world’s gratitude, 


| MEANWHILE, DRESS GOODS AT A PRICE, Cash Price, Half-Price, Any Price, Every Price 


and the Ten Per Cent. Off for Cash 


off—when they sold at $1 35 they were bareains. 


FINE BLACK SILKS AT $l1—and ten per cent. 
RICH CRE Some marked as low as 20c., a yard, others a little higher—all subject to 


\M AND WHITE SATINS FOR EVENING WEAR— 
the discovnt, 


LENG? HS OF COLOR®D MERVEILLEUX AND OTHER SATINS— Were $1 and $1 25—now 50c. yard, less the discount. 
CHECKED AND STRIPED TWEEDS AT 12%¢c. A YARD—Ri duced from 40c., 25c.. 20. 

HANDSOME TWEED SUITINGS AT 18c., less discount ; 25°. was the price a mouth azo. 

FANCY STRIPED * LANNELS-—165c. and ten per eent. of!— were 30c. 

TABLE CLOCUS, TABLE NAPKINS, SIDEBOARDS COVERS, etce., _—" low. 





FURNITURE 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


Inspect my well-assorted stock before purchasing elsewhere. 


| 

ee LOW. ONLY ONE PRICE 
| UPHOLSTERING TO ORDER 

| 


Having a first-class staff of men! am enabled to give full satisfaction: 


at very reasonable prices. 
Come and see my new importations. SHOWING A PLEASURE. 


486 Yonge Street i tt PIRP ‘1 Onpsit Carlton St, 


SERVANTS’ LIVERIES. 


P, Jamieson, the Clo‘hier, is the 
only merchant in Toronto making a 
specialty of Servants’ Liveries. Our | 
eon show nearly every style of| 

ivery worn in Europe and America. 
The garments are made in the best 
styles of the best material are 
guaranteed to fit. 

Jamieson’s prices are always right. 
Correspondence from those living 
out of the city promptly attended to. 

Notice our illustrations. Different 
styles every week. 


P. JAMIESON, 
THE CLOTHIER 


Cor. Yonge & Queen Sts 
COLOSSAL 


SALE OF CLOTHING 


Now in Full Blast 


Men's Overcoats 
Boys’ Overcoats 


NOBBY AND NEAT 


Sonal ovens respect to the finest custom work. Sellin 
uring the sale at net wholesale figures. T 
should certainly call. ” es 


OAK HALL, 


115 to 121 King Street Kast, 


TORONTO. 
WILLIAM RUTHERFORD 


Ey a 


Special Clo Price for the Next Thinty Dos} 1 ANT) 93 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


Gro. E. Peeper | HEINTZMAN & CO. 


(Successor to Goulden & Trorey) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
| 
NORTHWEST TERRITORIES @amavers tn the DO- 


PIANOFORTES 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT. 
OREGON | 


| WASHINGTON TERRITORY | 


and SAN FRANCISCO! Tbeirthirty-six years’ 
| record the best guar- 
On Tuesday, February 19, 1889 


| antee of the excellence 
A specially condu*ted party wili leave St. Thomas, at 4.35 of their instruments. 
p.m ard Toronto at 11 p.m for the above points, going via 


North Bay, Winnipeg avd Vancouver. 
Family tourist cars through to Vancouver without 
change. Baggage checked through to destination. 


ONE 
OUCH - 
WEETNESS 
SOLE AGENCY. N DURABILITY 


TORONTO TEMPLE er MUSIC, 


J.o.POWLEY & CO. 
68 KING ST. WEST. 


| MENDELSSOHN PIANO CO'Y 


HIGH-CLASS PIANOS 


im UF 
IN T 
ae 
! 


° 


Unequalled in Hlegance of 
of Finish. 
‘euoy, jo AWINg 
pus sseueuly yqonoy, 
oncqyedmég pus Asug 


Construction and Beauty 


CANADIAN 
AMERICAN 


AMERICAN PIANOS. ORGANS 


Second-hand Pianos and Organs on Small Weekly or Monthly Pay ments. 





Manufacturing Jeweler 


61 King Street East. of. Toronto Street 


ACIFIC 
AVL aAZANA 


Callaway’s 3lst Excursion 


=) 





The oldest and most Our written guaran— 
tee for five years ac- 


companies each Piano. 


Illustrated Catalogue: 
‘free on application 








|'Warerooms, 117 King Street W., Toronto. 


Applv to any agent of the Company, or 110 King Street 
West, Toronto. 


OT a Ba rape ee ceri 








